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POLLY'S PAST. 
By G. E. Moysey. 


N a small cottage lying to one side of the great main road, that 
incidentally passed through the village of Fairlea on its way to 

the north, dwelt an elderly couple. Strictly speaking, a cottage is 
usually said to stand in some spot, but in this case the expression 
could not be used accurately, for the thatched roof had a strong 
inclination groundwards on one side. Indeed, so obvious was this 
defect, that a pathetic attempt to avert further mischance had been 
made by its occupants, and two wooden props of slender proportions 
tried their best to hold up the drooping eaves on that side. More- 
over, the door hung limply on its hinges, looking for all the world 
like a wasted convalescent in his former clothes. The windows 
owed little to the glazier, but brown paper managed to keep some of 
the draughts at-bay ; the chimney had long ago fallen on evil times, 
and appeared to be one half its original height; whilst a general 
untidiness in front and round about the dwelling-place conveyed to 
the mind a notion of life lived as much out of doors as inside the 
premises. Parings of potatoes, mingled with cabbage stalks and 
soapsuds, proclaimed that various preparations must recently have 
taken place in full view of the neighbours, but astonishment at the 
publicity of life would have been greatly mitigated by a view of the 
tiny room that served the elderly couple as kitchen, sitting-room, and 
washhouse. For this was no neatly designed up-to-date cottage, but 
rather was it a ramshackle disgrace that had somehow managed 
to survive the slow upheaval and renovation of dwellings agricultural. 
It was small, so the couple would occasionally confess when the 
question was pressed home, but it did well enough for two old folks 
like themselves ; and, with a sigh, there was no likelihood of its ever 
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being required to hold a third person. This sigh was tribute paid to 
the memory of a dear and only child, a son named Tim. 

Tim had not been content with the life of the little village, the 
routine of a farm hand, but had broken loose from all traditions of 
his family and gone to sea. ‘Tim’s father, who had never once set 
eyes on the mighty deep during the whole course of his existence, 
could not comprehend the lad’s craving ; neither could Tim’s uncle, 
an assistant in a small country shop. This latter had once found 
himself by the sea for a holiday, and had tried the joys of a tripping 
steamer. It was on this experience and its painful results that he 
based his observations of wonderment when he heard of his nephew’s 
flight to the coast. 

“The boy will have no stomach to stick to it,” he remarked 
grimly, with more vigour than politeness in speech ; but in this he 
was doomed to disappointment. ‘Tim stuck to the sea; and the sea 
stuck to him, for from one voyage he never returned, having been 
drowned while trying to rescue a comrade from the cruel grip of the 
ocean. So Tim, having sailed to and fro for many years, slept his 
last sleep in the depths of the sea that had claimed him for its own; 
and the little cottage henceforth had nothing to which to look for- 
ward. Yet at the news of his death there was one ray of consola- 
tion, and the question, “* How can we face the lad?” was laid to rest. 
In the far-off land to which he had hastily wandered, perhaps he 
knew the bitter truth without need of words, and, knowing all, un- 
derstood they were in no wise to blame. Neighbours, watching them 
closely, remarked among themselves that the elderly couple failed 
a little day by day, and some were inclined to date this gradual decay 
from the news of Tim’s death ; but others, more observant, always 
maintained that the flight of Tim’s Polly had been the turning-point 
of their lives. 

For Tim, like all true sailors, had had a Polly, and Polly had 
gone away, no man knew whither. 

Yes, Tim had had a Polly. He brought her home to his father 
and mother after one long voyage, laughingly assuring them he had 
done it for their sakes, lest they should be lonely. But for the im- 
possibility of expressing their feelings in speech, they could have 
laughed at him in scorn for his want of understanding ; could have 
told him that no one, however dear, could possibly take the place of 
him who was their child, flesh of their flesh, and bone of their bones ; 
could have said that his Polly might establish a right of her own in 
his name, but could never take from him what was, both by right 
and gift, his heritage. 
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Instead, they welcomed her, coldly at first, as some strange 
creature but half comprehended ; and, indeed, while Tim remained 
at home to look after her himself they never grew beyond the mere 
recognition of her existence. But afterwards, when he went away, 
then there came a growth of affection. She was so bright and 
lively, had always so much to say, that it was hard to stand aloof for 
long. Then the interest that was always at hand to help on the daily 
toil unconsciously grew to be part and parcel of the elderly woman’s 
lot. She did not realise the difference in words, perhaps not even in 
a definite thought ; but dimly she grew to depend on the companion- 
ship of Polly’s bright eyes, the sound of her merry voice. Tim’s 
father, too, insensibly altered his ways; he did not hurry home as he 
had once done, but lingered awhile at the outskirts of the village to 
exchange a word of gossip with a crony, and maybe answer inquiries 
after Polly with a “ Thank ye, she’s doing finely as ever.” His old 
woman was no longer alone. 

And what a pleasure, too, when Tim came home, brown in hue and 
with the strange whiff of the far-off ocean about his clothes, to show 
him his Polly as bright and merry as ever! And how Tim laughed, 
too, to hear how she had picked up the quaint sayings and familiar 
accent of his boyhood’s home! It was good to hear his praise, 
liberally bestowed, for all their care of his treasure, and to be able to 
honestly answer back, “ Nay, lad, but we would do it all were it but 
for her own sake.” 

Ah, those were happy days ! 

But dark ones followed. One morning the village was all astir 
with the news that Polly had gone. In the cool of one summer 
evening she vanished from their lives, leaving behind no trace of her 
flight, no clue they might follow. It was a thunderbolt to the couple. 
Sadly they looked in each other’s eyes, reading there well enough 
what each one dreaded ; yet by mutual consent they forbore to put 
the stinging thought into plain language. Instead they quavered on 
about accidents, and dwelt on the possibility of her having missed 
her way. 

“We shall have her home again for certain sure,” said Tim’s 
mother to a neighbour. ‘She must just have missed her way.” 

“She’s missed it with the stranger at the inn then,” replied the 
other with brutal frankness. “I tell you, I had my suspicions when 
he was here some time back, admiring your Polly, and turning her 
head with his notice.” 

Tim’s mother shrank as if she had received a blow. This, in 
truth, was what she feared, what she lacked courage to own to her- 
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self ; and it was hard to hear it said by one who had not loved Polly 
as she had. But two days later, when still there came no news nor 
sign of Polly, then she and her husband had to break the silence 
that already was beginning to arise, and with its shadow to cover the 
little cottage. 

“Who will tell Tim ?” was her cry, and he could give no answer- 
ing word of comfort. 

No neighbour had scen Polly on that fatal afternoon ; by all un- 
perceived she had taken to flight; but the same day had witnessed 
the departure of the stranger at the inn, and the coincidence was 
suspicious. Often during the evenings he spent in Fairlea he had 
turned up at the cottage, ostensibly to chat to Tim’s father ; but he 
never passed over Polly’s existence in silence,as he was apt to do 
that of Tim’s mother. He would try to be friendly, and she, not 
being shy or averse to notice, would respond to his advances with 
cordiality. Tim’s mother recollected, too, with bitter sorrow how he 
had asked her if she was going to the neighbouring town on that 
particular afternoon, and how she had told him yes. Then turning 
to where Polly was sitting he had said, jokingly as it were: “Andare 
you going, my pretty?” 

And Polly, shaking her wise little head, had answered, “ No, no; 
not this time,” and had made them all laugh. 

But this corroboration of her worst fears she kept in her own 
breast. 

Had they not been kind to their Tim’s Polly? she dully wondered. 
Had she missed something out ot tife since she came home to live 
with them, that she could go with a stranger and bring sorrow on all 
their heads? And above all these miserable questionings rose the 
fatal thought, ‘‘ Who is to tell Tim?” 

But, after ali, they were not to tell him, for when they were once 
again expecting him home, there came the letter to say they would 
never again on earth see their Tim. It was the rector who told them 
gravely, sadly, compassionately ; the rector, too, who preached a 
sermon the following Sunday, with a ring of exultation in his voice, 
on the text “ Greater love hath no man,” for had not this man been 
his pupil in days gone past, and was not the world a place worth 
living in when heroes arose from beside one and went forth to do 
and die? 

And so the old folks were again left alone, and this time the 
solitude was hard to bear. There was a new stoop in the man’s back, 
fresh grey showed amongst the woman’s hair, and both wore new lines 
of care and sorrow. 
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Then one day a strange thing happened. It was the evening, 
after the supper hour, and the two were sitting there silently as was 
their wont. Until the light had failed altogether the man had 
laboured in the small plot of ground attached to the cottage, for 
during the day the time was not his own to bestow upon it ; and now 
he was resting for a bit, watching his wife mend a pair of socks that 
had seen better days before they even fell to his share of this world’s 
gear. Another ten minutes and they would have gone to bed in the 
tiny room under the low thatched roof, now still more disreputable- 
looking than ever. Suddenly there came a distinct sound as of tap- 
tap on the sole remaining pane of glass in the window. The woman 
raised her bent head and cast her partner a questioning glance. 

“Yes, I hear it too,” he said in reply to the mute query, “ but 
tis nought most like.” 

Then there was a brief silence, and once again it came “tap-tap 
as before. 

“Open the door,” pleaded the woman. He obeyed, rising stiffly 
from his. chair, and going, pipe in mouth, to the door. Opening it, 
he looked outside, then stepped into the air, and, a moment later, his 
wife heard him utter a hasty exclamation such as she had not heard 
him use since the day they received the news of their Tim’s death. 

There ensued a few instants of suspense, and then he re-entered 
the cottage with the air of one marching to a triumphal chorus. For 
with him came Tim’s Polly ; Polly who had come home after all 
these weary months of waiting. 

No questions were asked, nor was there thought of where she 
had spent the time; but in their simplicity the old folks set food 
before her, and found their reward in seeing how the poor creature 
devoured it. 

“Let her be,” besought the old woman in a whisper, “for she 
seems but mazed, poor lass.” 

So the poor wanderer was silently received back into the home 
that before had sheltered her, and a merciful veil was hung before the 
unknown past. 

At first it seemed as though Polly had come back but to die, so 
spent was her strength ; but little by little she recovered slowly from 
her weakness until all danger vanished. But such a changed Polly 
was she. Gone were the blithe spirits that once had kept the cottage 
bright ; and for hours together she would sit without uttering a word, 
gazing before her with unseeing eyes. Their Polly had aged, too; 
the bright eyes seemed dimmed, and the old brisk movements had 
been replaced by something more staid and quiet. 
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What it was that had worked such an alteration, what trials she 
had undergone, the old couple never learnt. During the course of 
the evenings, when Polly was safely asleep, they used occasionally to 
speculate over her possible vicissitudes, but of herself they never 
asked a single question, nor did she volunteer the information. 
Nevertheless, once or twice an incautious word betrayed how low 
poor Polly had fallen, into what sort of company she had been 
thrown, ere she escaped from her deceiver and wended her way back 
to the little cottage in Fairlea. 

If the news of her flight had spread rapidly over the village, it 
may be judged with what swiftness the whole country side learnt the 
news of the return of Tim’s Polly. Great was the wonder expressed 
and many were the congratulations showered on the old couple. 
The rector was one of the first to calland express his pleasure, but 
although he did his best to persuade her into accompanying him on 
his errand he could not get the elderly maiden sister who kept house 
for him to call. 

“You may go if you like,” she said sharply, “and I believe you 
are as pleased about it as themselves, but for my own part I shall 
goon no such errand. It is for you to decide whether a similar 
visit of congratulation is consistent with your character as rector of 
Fairlea.” 

“Certainly that is a matter which I alone can decide,” replied 
her brother. 

* And you intend to go, and make yourself ridiculous ?” 

‘“*T shared in their sorrow, poor old people; why should I hold 
aloof from their joy?” 

“‘ We are forbidden to worship idols,” retorted the rector’s sister 
with some acerbity in her tone, “and what is it but idolatry that 
they bestow on that P 

Her brother, however, waited not to hear the conclusion of the 
matter, but, taking refuge in flight, closed the discussion and the door 
at the same time. 

His visit was appreciated by the couple, but in spite of many 
efforts he could not induce Polly to open her lips. During the 
whole course of his stay she remained obstinately dumb, and fearing 
to vex her by ill-timed importunities he directed his whole attention 
to the elderly folks. 

For miles round the people came flocking in to call, curiously 
bent on taking a look at poor prodigal Polly, and it was some time 
before popular excitement over the event calmed down; but at 
last the daily stream of visitors subsided and Polly was left in peace. 
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Perhaps she is still living out her life in that quiet country 
village, but she must be very old by now, for these events happened 
many a long year ago. One thing, however, is certain; the old 
folks have never addressed a word of reproach on the subject of 
that fifteen months’ disappearance from Fairlea. Nor would it have 
been much use if they had done so. . . seeing that Tim’s Polly is 
a grey parrot. 
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A KENTISH DESCENT. 


“ D. 855. In this year heathen men first took up their quarters 

e over winter in Sheppey.” So runs the chronicler’s brief 
record of an event which marks the commencement of an era 
wherein—on that dark day at Hastings when the Kentish body- 
guard to a man fell with its great Earl and King—the fortunes of 
Englishmen declined to their lowest. Other eras succeeded and a 
thousand years have passed, yet the concerns of the men of the little 
“sheep isle” at the mouth of the Medway are still chiefly of ships 
and sheep, warfare and wool. 


For the rest— 
all doth suffer change. 


Even the ancient Minster church on the cliff east of Sheerness, a 
landmark to the seafarer and of interest to readers of ‘ Ingoldsby 
Legends,” cannot with absolute certainty be identified with the great 
Saxon monastery of St. Sexburga, which for two hundred years was 
the school of the Princesses of Kent, although it is known to stand 
within the precincts. Across the Swale upon the mainland, Milton, 
once the “King’s middle tun,” with its palace of ancient Kentish 
royalty, has for long centuries been but a suburb of Sittingbourne. 
It the olden time, near Milton, lay a tract of wooded country 
which probably extended southward into the Stockbury valleys, 
where the chalk ridge yet shelters copses of indigenous chestnut, and 
merged northward in tangles of marsh covert about the low lands on 
either side the Swale. This was royal domain, the “Sylva Regis” 
of Domesday. And, doubtless, it was of this same woodland that, in 
the twelfth century, Stephen, son of the lord of Sheppey and thence- 
forth designated “de Northwood,” parked a chase, well stocked 
with deer and wild boars, which as Northwood Chasteners, or 
Northwood “without and within Sheppey,” was for three centuries 
the baronial domain of his descendants. Of good service in their 
day upon the bench and in the field, their names are to be found in 
many an old court record and roll of'arms. Roger (died a.p. 1285), 
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a baron of exchequer, besides exercising minor judicial commissions 
in Kent, was constable of Dover Castle and warden of the Cinque 
Ports. A great benefactor to the monastery (“he is to-day called 
the restorer of that house,” a fourteenth century roll in the Surrenden 
library says of him), he served with Edward in Scotland, his son and 
grandson being in arms there with him. The son, John (died a.p. 
1319), who, as well as in Scotland, served in France and Flanders, 
was successively sheriff of Kent in 1292, 1293, 1300, 1305, and 1306. 
Later, a William is a Knight Hospitaller. A yet later William— 
probably a second son to whom Northwood Chasteners subsequently 
passed—did signal service in the battle of Agincourt ; while John, 
“esquire,” at the “ Red Lion” in Sittingbourne received and enter- 
tained Henry V. and his retinue in their triumphal progress to 
London after the batt!e. The wine bill is said to have amounted to 
gs. g@., and seems to have been regarded as extravagant. It was 
probably this John who died without heirs male in 1416, the title 
then falling into abeyance. But the family name is not yet extinct 
in the county, and down to the present century a pride of descent 
was cherished by a line of yeomen Norwoods in the Weald—not, 
indeed, so far as can now be recalled, as from major barons of 
England, but, more significantly, from great “ men of Kent.” 

Much conjecture upon the precise signification of the term “ Man 
of Kent” has been ventured, but with no conclusive result. The dis. 
tinction is popularly supposed to belong to those of the county born 
“east of Rochester Bridge,” and by common consent is allowed to 
relate to some concession by the Conqueror of the customs of Kent 
or laws of gavelkind.!. A monkish story of East Kent men marching 
against William under arms, and so compelling a grant, is now 
generally discredited. What remains beyond question is that some- 
how and at some time Kent received the ratification of its ancient 
custumal ; that this still remains to the county as common law ; and 
that the customs which it secures, consisting as they do of provisions 
for personal liberty, the assurance and equity of inheritance, freedom 


' It is surprising to observe that in the several memoranda upon the subject 
which have appeared in Notes and Queries no mention has been made of 
Rochester Bridge. I can well remember that when living with him on the right 
bank of the upper Medway, and I, a lad, endeavouring to argue that we were 
therefore ‘‘ Men of Kent,” my stepfather insisted that the iver had nothing to do 
with the matter ; the bridge was the true point of division. A Medway water- 
man himself, descended from a line of watermen, he was an acknowledged 
authority on river lore, and as such was once called as a witness before the House 
of Lords upon a question of use and wont. I do not think there could have been 
sounder testimony to oral tradition than his, —J. c. N. 
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in the conveyance of land, and special protection to women and 
younger children, are of a sort most honourable, in the Middle Age, 
to any race or community which could of right lay claim to such a 
code. Poets have celebrated the achievement. Old Drayton in his 
“ Polyolbion,” paraphrasing Verstegan, thus sings :— 
** O noble Kent,” quoth he, ‘ this praise doth thee belong, 

The hard’st to be controlled, impatientest of wrong, 

Who when the Norman first with pride and horror swayed, 

Threw’st off the servile yoke upon the English laid ; 

And with a high resolve most bravely did’st restore 

That liberty so long enjoyed by thee before. 

Not suffering foreign laws should thy free customs bind, 

Thou only shew’d’st thyself of th’ ancient Saxon kind. 

Of all the English shires be thou surnamed the Free, 

And foremost ever placed, when they shall reckoned be.” 


Wordsworth, too, in one of his patriotic sonnets, invokes the 


Vanguard of liberty, ye men of Kent ! 


And Tennyson, by the mouth of his Sir Thomas Wyatt, calls the 
men of Kent, “ England of England; you that have kept your old 
customs upright, while all the rest of England bowed theirs to the 
Norman.” 

Notwithstanding all this, the history of the commons of Kent is 
yet to write, and it must be admitted that little is at present known 
of the general operation of their custumal prior to the reign of 
Edward I. To us the code only becomes tangible and exact in the 
version preserved in the black-letter text of Lambarde, the antiquary, 
which, in form the confirmatory charter of Edward L., is the usual 
authority in law to-day. It commences with a general declaration— 


‘“‘ that all the bodies of Kentishmen be free, as well as the 
other free bodies of Englande.” 


This, however derived, is the glory of Kent; this royal recogni- 
tion in the thirteenth century of the unreserved birthright freedom 
of the natives of an entire territory, essentially greater than any 
provision of Magna Charta; for it records a constitutional defence 
of common individual liberty, such as since has been esteemed the 
Briton’s proudest privilege, as customary under the White Horse 
rampant long ere it became general beneath the Union Jack or the 
Red Cross of St. George. The charter next proceeds—and the order 
is of importance in the present consideration—with an abrogation of 
the royal escheat or relief of land—the exemption, that is, from 
reversion to the Crown :— 
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* That they may their lands and their tenements give and 
sell without licence asked of their Lordes. .... They claim 
also, that if any tenant in gavelkind die... . that all his 
sons shall part that inheritance in equal portions.” 
Among other provisions, most curious is that concerning the “ right 
of astre,” by which the “ harth for fire shall remain to the youngest 
sonne or daughter,” to whom also belongs the “ covert of the astre.” 
Lambarde, in reference to this, observes: ‘ Astre, that is to say the 
stocke, harth, or chimney for fire; which word, as I thinke, was 
derived of the Latin asfrum, a starre,” because, he adds, “the fire 
shineth in the house, as the starre thereof.” The astre, indeed, 
appears to have been the conventional point from which the 
parceners’ measurements for division of gavelkind tenements were 
taken, the virtual centre of the house, and if the octagonal hearth- 
stones which yet remain in the centre of the floors of some old 
halls may be regarded as conventional, it can be suggested that their 
form is of itself sufficiently starlike. (In this connection the tradi- 
tion of an octagonal “John o’ Groat’s house,” so planned for equal 
division among sons, comes pointedly to mind.) 

Other careful and, to us at the present time, curious provisions 
follow. It is, however, with the last two sections of Lambarde’s 
translation that this paper is more particularly concerned, viz.:— 


“XXII. Moreover they claim by an especial deede of king 
Henry (the thirde), father of King E. which now is (whom 
God save), that of the tenements which are holden in gavelkinde, 
there shall no battail be joined, nor graund assise be taken by 
xij knights, as it is used in other places of the realme: that is 
to weet, where the tenant and demaundant hold by Gavelkinde; 
but in place of these graund assises, let juries be taken by xij 
men, being tenats in Gavelkinde; so that foure tenants of 
Gavelkinde choose xij tenants of Gavelkinde to be jurors. And 
the Chartre of the king of this especialitie, is in the custodie of 
Sir John of Norwood, the day of S. Alphey in Canterburie, the 
yeere of king Edward, the sonne of king Henrie, the XXI. 


“XXII. These be the usages of Gavelkinde, and of Gavel- 
kinde men in Kent, which were before the Conquest, and at the 
Conquest, and ever since till now.” 


It is in this particular association of Sir John de Northwood with 
Henry’s charter, considered along with certain antecedent circum- 
stances recorded in Domesday, that there perhaps may be seen to 
exist a clue—slender and romantic it may be, but not wild or im- 
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probable—to the reputed affirmation by the Conqueror himself. 
When it is borne in mind that the Domesday survey was not a 
report drawn up in the unsettled transitional moment of conquest, 
but that it was carefully compiled years after that event, it is difficult 
to assume that any effectual affirmation could have been made of 
which no trace is to be found in that venerable document. Such a 
trace may be discerned in its very outset, introductory to the survey 
of Kent :— 

“When an allodial tenant dies the King has relief from the 
land except the land of the Holy Trinity, St. Augustine, and 
St. Martin, Godric of Bourne, and Godric Carlesone, and Alnod 
Cilt, and Sbern Commissary, and Siret of Chilham, and Turgis, 
and Norman, and Azor. Of these the King at present parti- 
cipates only of the forfeitures relative to capital offences. . . . 

“ From the lands before recited of Alnod Cilt and his peers 
the Sovereign is guarded six days at Canterbury or at Sandwich; 
and the men receive provisions and liquor at the monarch’s 
charge. Should these not be supplied they may return without 
forfeiture.” 


Most probably in these exceptional landholders, “ Alnod Cilt and 
his peers”—a group apparently of eight individuals supported by 
powerful ecclesiastical influence—we have before us the patriotic 
party, the original “‘men of Kent.” In Domesday, Alnod’s manors 
in Kent are numerous; and in regard to the “Sylva Regis” of 
Milton it is recorded :— 


“Of the King’s woods, Wadard has as much as pays 
sixteen pence per annum, and holds half a denne, which, in the 
time of King Edward the Confessor, a certain villein held; and 
Alnod Cilt took away two parts by force from a certain villein.” 


It does not appear that Alnod possessed other land in Milton ; his 
appropriation of a portion of the royal forest is therefore the more 
remarkable. 

Turning now to the ratified custumal, it is to be observed that 
its apparent date is suggestive in two particulars, viz., that on the 
one hand the day is that dedicated in the calendar to the Saxon 
martyr, Archbishop Alphege, who three centuries before had 
strenuously opposed the traffic in slaves with the heathen, is 
peculiarly significant. Finally falling a victim to Danish fury 
Alphege was buried with all honour at Canterbury by King Canute, 
and afterwards canonised; it is quite probable that the selection 
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his holy day for the formal ratification of the county customs was 
intentionally in accordance with the Kentish patriotic feeling, and it 
perhaps implies a great public function. That the year, on the 
other hand, is one falling at the commencement of that period in 
which de Northwood intermittently served as Sheriff of Kent—a year 
in which his office was held jointly with one “ John de Bourne ”—is 
no less notable. 

It is not stated into whose hands the ratified custumal was 
delivered, hut the custumal itself states that the incidental charter 
of King Henry (analogous, by the way, in its provisions to de 
Montfort’s parliamentary reformation of 1258, whereby the “com- 
monalty ” was to elect “twelve honest men who shall come to the 
Parliaments,” &c.) was then in the custody of de Northwood. The 
custody may have been incidental to the shrievalty, or vice versa; in 
either case it is noticeable that in the persons of these co-sheriffs, 
one is found to be the inheritor of that King’s wood of which Alnod 
by force took two parts, while the other bears the territorial surname 
of one of Alnod’s peers. Is it not reasonable to suppose that the 
English Justinian thus formally associated with the Kentish liberties 
the representatives of its first champions? In the consideration of 
this question it will be well to recall that the somewhat mysterious 
personalities of the two men mentioned in Domesday in connection 
with the King’s wood, both engaged the careful attention of the late 
Professor Freeman. He cites the passage quoted above ina note 
to his “Norman Conquest ;” apparently, however, without finding 
any significance in the association of the names of Wadard and 
Alnod. Wadard, he concludes, was an obscure retainer of Odo, 
Bishop of Bayeux and Earl of Kent, of no importance in general 
history, and whose only distinction is the insertion of his portrait 
with “hic est Wadard” in the Bayeux tapestry. Regarding Alnod 
Cild—or “ Alnod the Kentishman,” as he is significantly styled in 
Domesday accounts of other counties—he questions the assumption 
that he was a son of Earl Godwin, but more confidently inclines to 
identify him as the Kentish thegn who, in company with Edgar 
Atheling and the three Earls, Edwin, Morcar, and Waltheof, was in 
the train of William’s first visit to Normandy after the Conquest, and 
who, according to Florence of Worcester, was with others given 
freedom by the Conqueror before the latter’s death. (The list runs: 
Odo, Morcar, Siward Barn, Wulfnoth. A subsequent passage 
mentions Wulf and the hostage Duncan, the son of Malcolm.) A 
still later notice of Alnod or Wulfnoth exists in the satirical poems 
of Prior Godfry, also cited by Freeman := 
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Exilium, carcer, tenebrz, clausura, catenze 
Accipiunt puerum destituuntque senem, 
Nexibus humanis vinctus patienter agebat 
Divinis vinctus strictius obsequiis. 
from which it is to be inferred that in some character or another he 
became a servant of the Church. 

Passing to the traditional origin of the Norwoods as given in 
Hasted’s history of the county, it will appear not unreasonable to 
suppose some line of descent from Alnod the Kentishman to John 
de Northwood, the sheriff. It is said that at an early period, pro- 
bably in the first half of the twelfth century, Jordan de Sheppey gave 
the lands of Northwood to his son Stephen, who parked them as 
before mentioned, and built within them a house, near to Milton. 
The use of the Christian name “Jordan” at so early a period is 
singular, and may be thought to relate to a pilgrimage and baptism 
in the river Jordan—a very possible incident in the life of a Saxon 
thegn after the Conquest. 

Broadly reviewing the foregoing data in regard to Alnod or Wulf- 
noth, Wadard, Jordan de Sheppey, and John de Northwood, the 
following inferences seem proper :— 

I. That the Alnod who in the vicinity of Milton (appropriately 
* east of” and not far distant from Rochester Bridge) seized by force 
part of the King’s wood formally held by Wadard at the time of 
Domesday—who was permitted to hold his manors in Kent by a 
tenure less feudal than was then general, but which more resembled 
the tenure of the custumal, and who was subsequently made free 
by the King—was at the time of Domesday a prisoner to the King 
in the ward of Wadard. 

II. That Alnod had some special interest in the King’s wood of 
Milton. 

III. That either he or some one of his posterity became Jordan 
de Sheppey, acquiring the domain and transmitting it, together with 
the Saxon traditions of his race, to a line of descendants, who, though 
barons of exchequer at an early period, and major barons in the 
Plantagenet Parliaments, play no prominent part in English history, 
yet are of much account in Kentish affairs. 

Some material memorials of the Norwoods, from whom North- 
wood Chasteners passed by the marriage of an heiress in the 
fifteenth century, remain. In the chancel of Minster church a 
handsome pair of brasses commemorate either Roger the Constable 
and his wife Bona, or John the Sheriff and his wife Joan. Here 
also is the unique figure of a knight in Purbeck marble, with a 
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little symbol of a soul in prayer sculptured in a mystic oval, supposed 
to be for Jordan de Sheppey. In Milton, the chantry founded by 
some early Norwood and endowed for the offering up of prayers for 
ever for repose of the souls of Kings Richard I. and John, is now 
the south aisle of the parish church ; it contains a pair of brasses, 
a Bethersden marble tomb, and an ancient helmet—within living 
memory a pair of gauntlets and a scabbard accompanied it, but 
these are now fallen to dust. In the seventeenth century the 
castellated mansion itself was acquired by Manasses Norwood, of 
Dane Court, Thanet, descended from a collateral branch, but after 
a brief possession was resold at his death. Long since demolished 
the line of its moat can still be traced, part of it traversing an 
orchard. Not inappropriately, the present lord of the manor is a 
nobleman who for long upheld the honour of the county in the 
cricket field. At his charge the Norwood chantry has lately been 
repaired and the helmet protected from decay. The Norwood 
blazon, “Ermine, a cross gules engrailed,” old as the “ Roll of 
Acre,” appears to have been adopted, disposed saltire wise, by 
Barham as the quasi “ Ingoldsby arms” displayed in the familiar 
frontispiece to the “* Legends.” 

Submerged in the changes of the fifteenth century, Kentish Nor- 
woods appear no more in high places. If, however, we turn to 
another insular corner of the county—one broadcast with history, 
the region of the great landings, reminiscent of Czesar and St. Augus- 
tine, of Hengist and Thorkill the Tall—we may discover them re- 
surgent and active in the strife of the Great Rebellion. In records 
pertaining to Thanet the surname appears in the fourteenth century. 
In Tudor and Stuart times it is prolific in the isle, borne by hus- 
bandmen, craftsmen, and mariners. An Alexander Norwood is 
bailiff, and a William Norwood portreeve of Margate in the six- 
teenth century. A brass in the church of St. John there, to the 
memory of the latter, was inscribed “ex antiqua Norwooddorum 
familia oriundus,” etc. Dane Court, in the parish of St. Peter’s, 
was, in the reign of Edward IV. and onwards, in possession of 
Norwoods, who obtain a grant of the ancient coat armour just 
now referred to, with a charge for a difference. A Valentine Nor- 
wood is among the carly Brethren of the East India Company ; 
a later Valentine, “ gent.,” lies in the chancel of a Sandwich church. 
Masters of the name command sundry vessels, ranging in importance 
from lighters to men-of-war. In an extant Elizabethan muster roll 
of a Thanet company of a Cinque Ports “rear or general band ”— 
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an early volunteer force—there appear, respectively, a lieutenant and 
an “auncient” Norwood. 

To this Thanet group probably belong three persons worthy of 
remembrance : a Royalist officer instrumental in the bringing abou 
of the Restoration, almost certainly identical with Richard Norwood 
of Dane Court, Esquire ; Richard Norwood, the mathematician ; Robert 
Norwood, Parliamentarian officer, Arminian—or perhaps Deist—and 
coadjutor of Bradshaw in the trial of the participators in the Kentish 
rising of 1648. Widely as their paths diverge, some gleam of the 
old Kentish constitutional spirit shines vital in the lives of each of 
the three. 

It is difficult to assign a date to the inception of the Restoration. 
Monck’s own chaplain credits the General with the idea as early as 
July 1659. But Clarendon as distinctly denies him the least con- 
tributory thought or purpose at that time. In November, however, 
Monck told Clarges that he intended to re-admit the “secluded 
members,” the first necessary overt act towards the Restoration. 
On January 21 following John Boys, of Hoad Court, presented to 
the Mayor of Canterbury a declaration in favour of a free Parliament. 
Purporting to have been drawn up by Boys himself, Somner, the anti- 
quary and historian of gavelkind, is believed to have been its true 
author. But that it was in any case suspected of inspiration from 
the Court of Charles is apparent in the following paragraph from the 
pen of a Sandwich correspondent of the ‘“ Rump” news-sheet of the 
day, Mercurius Politicus:— 


“Here was lately brought into this town a paper called A 
Declaration of the Nobility, Gentry, Ministry, and Commonalty 
of the County of Kent; the sum whereof was, after many 
touches and reflections couched therein to the diminution of the 
present Parliament, 7” as good English as if it had been penned 
at Brussels—the old Cavaliers in this country have been very 
active in putting this Paper about for Subscriptions, etc.” 


At Canterbury the Declaration was unfavourably received, and Boys 
only escaped imprisonment by hiding. Nevertheless, in the month 
of February he, accompanied by his kinsman, Sir John Boys of 
Bonnington, went up to London and presented a letter of thanks, 
drafted, it was said, by himself, ‘according to the order and advice of 
the gentlemen of East Kent,” to General Monck. In the following 
month, March, a Colonel Henry Pyne writes to Secretary Nicholas 
in Brussels a letter, extant in the Record Office, partly in cipher, 
from which an extract is thus to be translated :— 
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“T enclose letters for the King and Duke of York, which I 
missed sending by Major Norwood.” 


A month later, on April 21, Samuel Pepys makes the following im- 
portant entry in his Diary :— 


“This day dined with Sir John Boys and some other gentle- 
men, formerly great Cavaliers, and among the rest one Mr. 
Norwood, for whom my Lord gave a convoy to carry him to 
the Brill, but he is certainly going to the King. For my Lord 
commanded me that I should not enter his name in my book. 
My Lord do shew them and that sort of people great civility. 
All their discourse and others are of the King’s coming, and we 
begin to speak of it freely ; and heard how in many churches in 
London, and upon many signs here and upon merchant’s 
ships in the river, they had set up the King’s arms.” + 


Again, on May 3, he records :— 


“My Lord .. . showed mea private letter of the King’s 
to him and another from the Duke of York, in such familiar 
style as their common friend, with all kindness imaginable. 
And I found by the letters . . . that there had been many 
letters passed between them for a great while, and I perceive 
unknown to Monck. Among the rest that carried these letters 
Sir John Boys is one, and Mr. Norwood, which had a ship to 
carry him over the other day, when my Lord would not have me 
put his name in the book.” 


From the foregoing it is apparent that a nobleman who, though 
not of Kentish blood, was shortly afterwards called to the peerage as 
first Earl of Sandwich, and three East Kent gentlemen, two of them 
well in years, were together secretly engaged in the proceedings 
leading up to the Restoration. Not impossibly they were backed 
by a wider East Kent conspiracy than here appears. As to the 
“Mr. Norwood” in particular, Lord Braybrooke’s identification, in 
his note to the entries in the diaries cited above, is probably correct ; 
he, however, confounds him, in the same note, with the subsequent 
governor of Dunkirk and Tangier, Henry Norwood, of Leck- 


1 ¢¢ A Major Norwood had been Governor of Dunkirk; and a person of that 
name occurs as one of the esquires of the body at the coronation of Ch. II. 
Richard Norwood of Dane Court, in the Isle of Thanet.” Note to Pepys’s Diary 
(April 21, 1660), Wheatley’s edition, 1893. (Caftain Henry Norwood’s com- 
mission to be Deputy Governor of Dunkirk is recorded in Cal. of State Papers at 
a date considerably later than that of the Restoration. ) 
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hampton, of the Gloucestershire branch of the old Northwoods. 
At Dane Court the tradition that State papers were carried between 
there and Breda survives; while evidence of Richard’s royalist 
activity is to be found in earlier circumstances of his life. Born 
about the end of the sixteenth century, heir to that Manasses 
Norwood, of Dane Court, who, as above mentioned, acquired 
Northwood Chasteners in 1620, Richard resold the latter at his 
father’s death in 1636 and bought another estate, Chilston, lying 
between Maidstone and Ashford, to the south of the chalk ridge ; it 
is to-day the country seat of the present First Commissioner of 
Works. Here he seems to have resided, probably leaving Dane 
Court to his mother’s use. In July 1638 his brother-in-law, Thomas 
Stanley, of Hamptons in the Weald, some of whose correspondence 
has been published with the Proceedings of the Kent Archzological 
Society, makes the following interesting note :— 

“‘ My bro. Norwood sent his man from the Welles to see us 
how we doe; I told him I wondered he should send such a 
message to them he hates. I bid him del’ this message 
back againe, that I was 100 the worse for him for he forced 
his mother to give a younger sister #100 wch. she intended 
to us, that I take him to be the greatest enemy I have or 
ever had.” 

And in the August following Stanley writes his “mother 
Norwood” :— 

“The last time I was in Thanett you did promise and 
undertake that he should give his bond to doe it, and that he 
hath above 200/ a yeare of your estate which he hath most 
injuriously wrested from you, yet it seems that (doe what you 
can) neither your authority over him, your desert from him, nor 
your ymportunity to him can move him to p’forme what you 
have undertaken, and now being thus disabled you would pinch 
and spare out of your small allowance to give us content. Cer- 
tainly y™ sonne doe lay the foundac’an of his family in the 
sandes of such iniquity, he must needes drawe downe the 
wrath of God uppon the building, and it will never p’sper or 
receive p’fec’on.” 


Nevertheless, in May 1643, the recalcitrant Stanley, himself a 
moderate Royalist, can appeal to the Lady Sedley on behalf of his 
brother-in-law, for her influence to obtain release of the Chilston 
cattle which are then under arrest at the instance of Parliament. 
Three months previously, the letter states, “horses and arms to the 
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value of 804” had been taken away. At the time of writing 
Richard is declared to be “lying sick 30 miles from home ”—that 
is, no doubt, in hiding. That he was in need of money three years 
earlier, when he sold Chilston tithes, is also likely. In 1650 his 
eldest son, Alexander, is imprisoned in Leeds Castle upon some 
charge not stated, for which he compounds in a fine of £150 in 
1651. In 1652 father and son are again under arrest ; two Council 
orders on this occasion throw some light upon the ultimate charge 
against the father :— 


(i.) “ April 9, 1652. C.O.S. To examine Capt. Norwood 
sent up prisoner from Kent, to send him back to the Sheriff of 
Kent with a letter not to set him at liberty after he is discharged 
from the arrest now upon him, until further order.” 

(ii.) “ May 20, 1652. C.O.S. To write the Sheriff of Kent 
to take bond of Capt. Norwood for 6 months in £500 to 
appear before Council when summoned, to answer matters laid 
to his charge as to being privy to the death of Dr. Dorislaus.” 


Dr. Dorislaus, as Evelyn puts it, “the villain who managed the 
trial against his Sacred Majesty,” was assassinated at the Hague in 
1649 by a party of Scottish Royalists. On the return of Charles II., 
Richard seems to have served as an esquire of the body at the 
coronation. At his death six years later Chilston passed to his 
eldest son, Alexander, and Dane Court to a younger son, Paul. 
Both properties were then promptly sold, and the Thanet Norwoods, 
as Kentish gentry, found no later representatives. The surname, 
however, has lingered on in the isle ; the last to bear it in the parish 
of St. Peter was buried by the late vicar at the parish charge. 
Richard, who is possibly guilty of having raised the pretentious 
carved tomb to his father, “ Manasses Norwoode, de Dane Court et 
Norwoode,” in the north aisle of St. Peter’s church—the tomb and 
the helmet hung above it are but too obviously in imitation of those 
in the Norwood Chantry at Milton—has there no monument to him- 
self. Neither does any utterance of his come down to us, nor even 
the scratch of a pen in retort to the exercitations of his brother-in- 
law Stanley. Yet the Kentish squire, who is suspect of part in the 
avenging of one king and the restoring of another, is to be held 
memorable. Not an amiable man, perhaps, but one with a set 
purpose—a mainspring concealed within his golden gift of silence~— 
which wrought to its fulfilment. 

The squire’s namesake, contemporary, and possible kinsman, 
Richard Norwood, the mathematician, is more vocal and plaintive, 
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His greatest claim to remembrance lies in his having, in 1635—pre- 
cisely the while Galileo lay in prison—between London and York, or, 
according to John Aubrey, somewhere upon the road between 
Berwick-on-Tweed and Christchurch in Hampshire, properly 
measured the quantity of a degree of the meridian by triangulation ; 
“at his own charge,” it is stated by Aubrey. A century ‘earlier 
Fernellius, by a computation which can be regarded but as hap- 
hazard, had arrived at a degree of 68°76 miles. In 1620 Snellius, by 
imperfect trigonometry, produced a result of 66°91. Although 
Norwood’s degree of 69°54 is thought to have been unknown to 
Newton, it can, therefore, be regarded as the earliest reliable gauge 
of the earth on record. It is about 600 yards longer than the 
accepted degree. The mathematician’s probable Kentish origin is 
indicated by his marriage, of which the register is cited by Mr. Alex. 
Brown, of Norwood, Virginia, in his “ Genesis of the United States,” 
to the daughter of a Sandwich merchant in 1622. Most probably 
he was that Richard, son of William Norwood, of Nash Court, port- 
reeve of Margate as before mentioned, whose baptism on February 
II, 1592-3, is recorded in the parish register of St. John’s Church 
there. His death in Bermuda in the year 1675, aged “ about’ 85,” 
is also Mr. Brown’s discovery. The Earl of Thanet,! however, in an 
undated letter to Aubrey, speaks of him as “lately dead ” and “aged 
above go.” Soldier (“in my youth, though not for long, and seen 
some experience of these things, though not much ; yet that little 
with some observations of riper years which I since made in the 
Netherlands, &c.,” he says in his work on fortification) ; Surveyor of 
the Bermudas to the Virginia Company in 1616; in April 1623 a 
colonist in Virginia, where he had patented lands ; between 1630 
and 1640 for the most part resident in London in pursuit of his 
calling as “‘ reader of the mathematicks ;” in the next decade, and 
probably for the most of his remaining years, self-exiled (“ by reason 
of many innovations of religion brought in by the Bishops . . . in 
danger myself to have been called in question, which occasioned me 
to move the Hone Company for this place”), a schoolmaster in 
Bermuda in the employ of the Company of Adventurers to the 
Somers Islands ; a pamphleteer—writing from Bermuda “for the 
reconciliation of his native country ;” patentee, in 1632, ofa “ diving 
machine invented by himself ;” author of standard works on Trigo- 
nometry, Navigation, and Fortification ; a person of influence for 

1 Probably Nicholas Tufton, third Earl, whose grand-uncle, Sir William 


Tufton, had been the purchaser, from Richard Norwood of Dane Court, of North- 
wood Chasteners, when sold as above stated. ro 4 
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the Crown! in the- Bermudas, where in 1656 the inhabitants met, 
declared ‘the King’s éxecution to have been “ bloody, traitorous, and 
rebellious,” proclaimed Charles II. King, enforced the oath of 
supremacy, and banished some Independents—the varied uses of his 
long life appear to have been chequered with many a cross. In 
Bermuda his particular opponent seems to have been one Nathaniel 
White, an Independent minister, to whom he occasionally refers in 
his long letters to his “ Hon*!¢ Company.” A pamphlet, “Truth 
gloriously appearing,” by White, in reply to some writings of Nor- 
wood’s, contains a curious narration of the circumstances in which 
the two came first into opposition. Whilst going out together in the 
same ship in 1638, accompanied by their wives and children, a 
difference of opinion, quite in the modern manner, arose between 
their good ladies upon a question of precedence in regard to cabin 
accommodation. The husbands do not appear to have taken active 
part in this, but the little rift marred future harmony. Norwood’s 
effusions, viz., “a petition, an advertisement, and a postscript,” which 
had been sent to “Mr. Prin” for publication, are, however, the 
actual objects of White’s retorts. These had contained some fine 
flamboyant phrases, such as “come, ye Scripturians, you Scripture 
men, that must have Scripture for what you will doe, come, 
I will give you Scripture enough to overthrow your Religion ; 
turn to Ezekiel, &c., &c.” ‘‘ These,” asks the Roundhead, aghast 
at such malignancy, “ doe they relish but of a spirit of Antichrist ?” 
All the same, it is pleasing to observe White seems to have felt some 
personal regard for his enemy, and to have looked upon his malig- 


' This is inferred. The partisanship of individual colonists is not, in all cases, 
to be easily discerned from the records. But the council in the Bermudas, of 
which Norwood was a prominent member, had, at least until 1647, been mainly 
Royalist... In 1649°a ship arrived from England bringing—it is to be supposed — 
word of the sentence of death upon Charles I. - By it came also a commission to 
appoint, . in the place of the former Governor, Norwood and one Wilkinson 
(a strong Independent) joint Governors. The majority of the council refused 
to accept Wilkinson, on which Norwood declined to act alone; he appears to 
have then retired, for a while at least, into private life.” In 1650 the London 
committee of the company with all civility--‘‘ wee understand that he is willing 
to quitt him of his charge, &c.”—remoyed him from his post of schoolmaster to 
the colony ; and in 1655, the year before the Royalist revolution, his successor as 
counsellor of the Devon ‘‘tribe” is appointed. These circumstances point to 
Norwood’s commission as co-governor having been intended to appease the 
Royalists in the islands. A moderate man, his strong attachment to the Church 
of England did not prevent him ultimately accepting the Independent form of 
religion—but this was as the less of two evils, to avoid Presbyterianism. During 
the period of his probable sequestration he seems to have taken to botanical 
observation and concerned himself in the whale industry. 
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nancy as technical and impersonal. On the other hand, Norwood’s 
complaints against Calvinistic ministers in his letters sent home to 
his employers are unceasing. A despatch of May 1645 is pregnant 
with his misfortunes. Unfounded charges have been brought against 
him. His daughter has during his absence from home been forced 
into a secret marriage with one Winter, an Irish surgeon—said to 
have another wife and two sons—abetted by Captain Wood, Captain 
Cromwell, and others who used his house. He speaks of “my eldest 
son going to the Barbadoes and afterward to sea without my leave 
or knowledge. My youngest son, a sweet and hopeful child, skalded 
that he departed next day, though in a sweet and hopeful manner.” 
Earlier in life, too, some of his scientific works had been pirated 
and published in Amsterdam, a misfeasance of which he complains 
bitterly. His work as a cartographer, says Mr. Brown, was excellent. 
At about the time of his measurement of the meridional degree he 
held a commission to measure the Royal Forest of Galtres, York- 
shire. While a schoolmaster in Bermuda his salary appears to have 
been paid upon his account to his “kinsman, Mr. Robt. Norwood,” 
a person with a captain’s command, probably naval, in 1645. It is 
possible, though not fully evident, that this “kinsman” is the same 
Captain Robert Norwood who under Bradshaw’s presidency was one 
of the judges in the proceedings against the leaders of the Kentish 
rising, and also who, in 1651, at the instance of Lord Mayor Andrews, 
was charged at the Old Bailey with, zz/er alia, holding “that the 
soul of man is of the essence of God,” and “that there is neither 
heaven nor hell but what is here.” Found guilty, Norwood was 
excommunicated by ‘“ Sydrack Simpson, head of one of the schools 
of learning at Cambridge.” That he had some part in the accusa- 
tion of the King seems probable from his published defence, in which 
he says: “I was plain in the King’s time, plain with him and his 
Council at the then Council board, by whom, and for my non-com- 
pliance with his illegal, unjust, destructive proceedings to Himself 
and the Nation or Commonwealth, my sufferings were not small.” 
And, “when I fought against the King’s army I fought not against 
the King,” &c. In his defence he describes himself ‘ Captain 
Robert Norwood, a member of the High Court of Justice,” but as 
now dismissed by Parliament from “that weighty place .. . for 
which I in all seriousness give you unfained thanks.” Like his pre- 
sumed kinsman the mathematician he finds the source of trouble in 
the ministers—“ the clergie hath preached us into blood, and hath 
brought gospel for justification of each party.” Yet his feeling is 
reverently profound : “ Brethren, consider and know, yea, the whole 
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Creation is but a dark mystery, Riddle, Parable, or Sealed Book 
unto us until the Spirit of light from God open, unfold, unriddle, or 
unseal the same.” Another passage is memorable: “I confess my- 
self an Englishman, born unto and under the protection of the 
English laws, bred up in England: and that what I have and am, I 
have and am by virtue of English laws left and bequeathed unto me 
by my Fathers, who were also Englishmen: by them only have I 
been many times kept and preserved from ruine and destruction.” 
By the voice of the Englishman spake the man of Kent; his sense 
of authority less responsive to the abstractions of philosophy or to 
the specialities of revelation than to natural order and succession. 
Now, as then, to some minds his position will appear illogical, his 
propensity unintellectual—a mere brute expression of racial per- 
sistence. But these were in accord with that which the living his- 
torian of the Rebellion has called “the great precedent of all, from 
which all worthy precedents received their value, the tradition of a 
healthy national life handed down by father to son from the remotest 
days, guarded in the heart of the English nation.” Yet in 1651 
the immediate result of such a position was an indictment which 
ran— 


* Robert Norwood being one most monstrous in his opinion, 
loose, wicked, and abominable in his practices, not only to the 
notorious corrupting and disordering, but even to the dissolu- 
tion of all human society, rejecting the use of any gospel ordi- 
nances, doth deny the necessity of civil and moral righteousness 
among men.” 


Upon this he was convicted. 

When the Thanet branches of Dane Court and Nash Court had 
followed the way of the Sheppey stem a later offshoot kept green its 
county tradition over ina West Kent parish which to-day enjoys 
some repute as one advanced in hop culture. Life here is in marked 
contrast to that on the breezy downs of Sheppey and the North 
Foreland. Visited in autumn, before the gathering time, when the 
tendrils and flowers of the Kentish vine hang motionless in the sun- 
light, and the still air over all the valley of the Medway is heavy with 
their scent, it is hard to imagine the neighbourhood as ever stirred 
by any greater excitement than the fluctuations of the “ Borough” 
market. Yet Cade found a following here ; and here—as appears 
by the De Grammont Memoirs—drawn hot foot from the gay Court 
by the charms of a lady “ properly called a beauty, made up of lilies 
and roses, of snow and milk,” came no less a gallant than Count 
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George Hamilton to the “ melancholy, retired situation” of Hextall 
Court in East Peckham. And in the great national struggle East 
Peckham and four other parishes lying contiguous failed not to 
send each a man into the thick of the strife. These, taken in 
order from east to west as they lie under the shelter of the 
Hurst ridge, the scarpment which here runs along the northern 
verge of the Weald, are Wateringbury, where dwelt Sir Thomas 
Styles, member of Parliament for Hull ; East Peckham, with Roydon 
Hall, the seat of the member for the county in the Short Parlia- 
ment; West Peckham, in which was Hampton’s, the seat of 
Richard Norwood’s brother-in-law Stanley, who as Royalist Mayor 
of Maidstone, and one of the promoters of the Kentish petition to 
the House of Commons—that for the presenting of which the young 
Captain Lovelace was sent to the Gatehouse, there to write “ Stone 
walls doe not a prison make”—was attached and heavily fined ; 
Hadlow, birthplace of the elder Vane; Shipbourne, where, at Fair- 
lawn, then dwelt the younger Vane—whose headless corpse was, but 
a few years later, to be brought home here for burial in the parish 
church. Chiefest of these five men in Kentish esteem would be Sir 
Roger Twysden, of Roydon Hall. Of ancient Kentish stock, his 
family was eminently of the county by virtue of its marriage connec- 
tions. In the present relation it is wortliy of note that the elder 
Vane’s mother was a Twysden, while by a later marriage alliance with 
the Hamptons’ household Twysdens were subsequently brought into 
connection with Stanley, Norwood, Boys, and Styles. Sir Roger 
himself was closely related to the Derings of Surrenden, probably 
the most ancient of Kentish gentry yet surviving. His grandfather 
had been Sheriff of Kent. A refined gentleman and scholar—him- 
self an author on old English law, and collaborator with Somner, the 
antiquary, in the publication of an Anglo-Saxon glossary—his con- 
stitutional character moved him, at the beginning of the quarrel 
between King and Parliament, to sympathise with the latter; but 
soon mistrusting the tendency of events he, in 1640, stood for the 
county as a Royalist, and was returned against the opposition of his 
cousin, Sir Edward Dering. The Kentish petition of 1642, above 
referred to, is believed to have been drafted by him. For his part in 
the proceedings he, like his neighbour Stanley, was heavily fined. 
For eight years a refugee, Sir Roger returned to Roydon Hall in 
1650, where he died in 1672. 

Two miles below the Hall, on the bank of the Medway, the 
Twysdens held a small manor called Stilstead, farmed in the early 
part of the last century by one Richard Norwood, and later, by a 
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copyhold, passing into his possession. That he came here out of 
East Kent, and was of the Dane Court family, is all in regard to 
him that tradition has handed down. But his descendants held 
themselves to be in some special sense “men of Kent :” their very 
nomenclature, as an instance of racial peristence, is remarkable, for of 
seventeen males in all, down to the present time, no less than twelve 
have borne one or the other of the two family Christian names of 
Richard and John. One of these, as late as 1810, was summoned to 
the grand jury of Kent, apparently as the borsholder of the ancient 
but now invisible borough of Stockenbury, mentioned in Domesday, 
since as a copyholder he was, presumably, ineligible for the service. 
His son, the last to possess Stilstead, remained a typical yeoman, 
as distinguished from either the gentleman farmer or the modern 
hopgrower. Renting other lands besides Stilstead, he farmed in all 
from 500 to 600 acres, yet he and his wife rose at five and break- 
fasted at seven with their men and maidservants; at eight his saddle- 
horse was at the door. His farming was of the “all-round” sort—a 
husbandry of corn, hops, fruit, sheep, and cattle, upholding the 
tradition of that varied abundance so long an attribute of the estate 
of a yeoman of Kent. His flocks passed to and from Romney 
Marsh, while on his lush pastures by the Medway he raised some of 
the heavy horned beasts for which this locality was once notable. 
In or about 1824 he sent up to the Smithfield Show a bullock 
2,920 lbs. live weight, said to have been the heaviest of its year. 
In the previous year he had received the Horticultural Society’s 
medal for an exhibit of apples. He pressed his own cider, brewed 
his own beer, and was one of the last in the district to make cheese. 
For his sport he kept greyhounds and fighting cocks, and would 
upon occasion view a cricket match from one of his own wagons 
drawn into the field in lieu of the modern stand. Once, whena 
young man, he rode off in the early morning on the back of a 
favourite mare, reaching London for his breakfast—to be precise, 
pork chops and apple sauce at the “ Nag’s Head” in the Borough. 
Proceeding thence to Barnet Fair, he transacted some business and 
rode back to the “ Nag’s Head” to lodge for the night. Here, how- 
ever,he found a neighbour of his own having upon him a sum of money 
which was urgently needed at home inthe Weald. Highway robbery 
was prevalent, the neighbour would not start alone, and so at his 
request the young man saddled again and bore him company, finally 
reaching home within twenty-four hours of his leaving. The mare 
had carried him ninety-six miles. A big man—he and his two 
brothers were the tallest in their yeomanry troop—his father told him 
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angrily he ought to be ashamed to mount her again. His tacit reply, 
the next day, was to ride her to his farm in Sussex and back, about 
thirty miles. Late in the “twenties” times were hard among the 
farmers ; the yeoman had sisters’ marriage portions to provide ; and 
while his estate was yet solvent, he sold Stilstead (“like an honest 
man,” says one who remembers him) and became manager of a farm 
to his sister-in-law. At her death he became the tenant of an ale- 
house, for which he then obtained an innkeeper’s licence. His sign, 
under which he thereafter lived and died, was “‘ The Man of Kent,” 
hung upon the gable of a wayside inn of such mean dimensions that 
its host could neither stand upright in his kitchen nor, as he in- 
creased in breadth, pass from it through the passage leading to the 
taproom. 

In the year 1820 there chanced to be ordained to the curacy of 
the parish the Rev. Lambert Larking, a son of a former sheriff of 
Kent, and, later in life, the first honorary secretary to the Kent 
Archzological Society, of which he ultimately became a vice-presi- 
dent. His wife was a Twysden, by whoin he came into possession 
of the papers and documents of the Roydon Hall family. Prominent 
among his contributions to his Society are the “ Diary of the pious, 
learned, patriotic, and loyal Sir Roger Twysden,” and those “ Genea- 
logical Notices of the Northwoods” from which many of the above 
data regarding the baronial family have been drawn. 

Ere long a time came when no smoke rose from the tall red 
Tudor chimneys with the fretted ornament upthrust from the park 
trees on the slope of Peckham Hill; a time when the transomed 
windows were boarded up, when the grass grew rank on the terrace 
and in the garden walks, until at last the old Hall, which had been so 
well loved by one of the most lovable of all the Cavalier gentlemen, 
bore, like that other of Hood’s poem, “no sign of home,” but was 
soon to pass, as the farm below by the Medway had already passed, 
to aliens. Manners, no less than men, were changing, and when the 
Kentish yeoman had laid aside his whip crop and rode no more in 
force to the hustings on Penenden Heath in the excellent faith that 
to himself, as a freeholder, he owed service as a keeper of the peace, 
the sceptre departed from Judah. Countyism was dead, killed by 
the economic and industrial changes which, passing over England, 
were quenching that sense of responsible power derived, in the 
premier county even more than in the shires, from customs of 
ownership inland. “Land with the German race,” says J. R. Green, 
“seems everywhere to be the accompaniment of full freedom. Th 
freeman was strictly the freeholder, and the exercise of his full rights 
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as a free member of the community was inseparable from the 
possession of his holding.” It may be safely asserted that the 
ideal of the tribesman by the Elbe and the Baltic, persisting 
through eras of political and social change down to the present 
century, found full expression in the lives of the Kentish yeoman 
and squire. Surely it was by the irony of fate that at the last a 
Norwood of the farm and a Twysden of the Hall each sought 
employment in the construction of the South Eastern Railway ! 


JOHN CHEESMAN NORW@0D 
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A CONTEMPORARY RUSSIAN 
WRITER. 


E are often told of Russian writers, that only the initiated, 
or those who have made a close study of the times, are 
capable of reading between the lines. No foreigner however, un- 
acquainted with Russia’s internal and mute conflicts,can be expected 
to take up a book with the feeling constantly forced upon him, that 
there is more in it than meets the eye. Granted that Gogol’s and 
Schtchédrine’s relentless satires have been beneficial; that the 
unflinching and tender championship of those who are blameless in 
their own degradation by Dostoievski, Garshine, and countless 
others, has done good; yet it still remains true—that the majority 
of Russian books have held up too many types to be shunned, and 
too few to be imitated : they have acted as deterrents, but scarcely as 
incentives. 

Human hearts may be forced down or stirred up. Russia has 
dwelt too much on her faults, and too little on her virtues. There 
is no truer, no keener pleasure, than sincere admiration, when every 
nerve tingles in commendation of a compatriot’s conduct, and we 
feel that we too can claim kinship with heroes ; with heroes and 
heroines of everyday life, not of artificial situations. Some heroisms 
lie open to the light of heaven—every eye can see and admire— 
but it is the silent heroisms of daily life, which Korolenko discovers 
at every turn, of which his countrymen should feel most proud. A 
national character, that is, a writer’s representation thereof, tends to 
realise itself ; and therefore the productions of Vladimir Korolenko 
should be hailed with acclamation. An author of a tonic cast of mind, 
he does not dwell upon poverty, suftering, and vice, passing by on 
the other side ; yet he never dwells on vice, nor exalts the struggles 
of the picturesquely weak who morally succumb, above those of the 
morally strong, who unpicturesquely overcome. Though acutely 
alive to human suffering, he does not on that account refuse credence 
to any sort of human happiness. Even in Russia, the untruthfulness 
of extremes, whether of sorrow or of joy, and the absurdity of 
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dwelling solely thereon, seem to be gradually dawning on the 
public. 

In a short fragment entitled “A Paradox,” Korolenko relates 
how, in his boyhood, a poor deformed creature wrote down and 
handed to him the maxim: ‘ Man is born to happiness, as the bird 
to flight !” That a wretched cripple, instead of parrot-like repeating 
the. words: “Man is born to sorrow, as the sparks fly upwards,” 
should be the one to instil a less gloomy theory of life, seems indeed 
a paradox. It is, however, no more paradoxical than that, though 
the majority of Korolenko’s tales deal with unquestionably sad 
incidents, the reader puts them down, feeling cheered rather than 
depressed, conscious of good in every phase of human life, and 
above all confident that though Korolenko himself must have passed 
through many sad experiences, his life cannot have been wholly 
devoid of keen enjoyment. His humorous appreciation of the 
peasants’ ways and sayings, never-failing reverence for their childlike 
faith, and buoyant delight in forest, river, and plain, are in them- 
selves infectious. 

Vladimir Galaktionovitch Korolenko was born at Jitomir in 
Volhynia, in 1853, and like too many Russian writers, endured great 
poverty and privations in early youth. When at last an appointment 
in the Petrovski Academy of Agriculture, at Moscow, seemed to 
promise a competence, he fell under the displeasure of the Govern- 
ment and was exiled to various places, being finally banished in 1881 
to Yakoutsk, the coldest government of Siberia. Permitted to 
return to Russia in 1885, he now livesin St. Petersburg, where he 
is editor of the influential monthly “ Russian Wealth.” 

It is to his exile that we owe his Siberian tales. The crushing 
sense of isolation, and of ceaseless toil for bare existence, is the 
theme on which they chiefly dwell. Though life and climate 
have nothing in common, there is this point of resemblance 
between Korolenko’s Siberian sketches and Bret Harte’s earlier 
tales. Very strikingly do they illustrate how, in new and sparsely 
populated lands, men judge each other entirely by the present ; the 
past is obliterated. In “The Fugitive from Sachaline” occur these 
words: “One learns what to expect of one’s fellow-beings. A 
murderer is not merely always taking life. He is still alive, he pos- 
sesses the same feelings as the rest of humanity, among which 
may be reckoned gratitude towards whoever affords him shelter in 
frost and storm.” 

In the sketch “ Att Davane” we realise that far from supervision 
or possibility of reproof, in a remote and vast government such as 
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Yakoutsk, with no public opinion to check abuses, power may be 
cruelly misused by those unfit to wield it. At the desolate and 
lonely post-station of Att Davane on the Lena, the mail passes 
through only once a week, and Korolenko incidentally mentions the 
hardships endured by the mail carriers. In winter even their fur 
caps freeze to their heads, and have to be thawed before they can be 
removed. “It is difficult to conceive a calling requiring more 
endurance, presence of mind, patience, and health ... the mail 
carrier could not survive such exposure, did he not consume a great 
quantity of vodka.” The tale relates how a young Cossack officer 
named Arabine, the terror of the country around, whom Korolenko 
had previously met at Irkoutsk, is expected at the post-station. 
When at Irkoutsk he was a silent, retiring, sensitively self-conscious 
ensign. As Government messenger, this young fellow is now 
despatched on flying errands, and power has quite turned his head. 
He covers vast distances in an incredibly short space of time, his 
course being marked by dead horses, wails, and lamentations. The 
man is in fact quite mad—though this only transpires much later— 
and his brutality has cowed all his inferiors. “To be thoroughly 
convinced that all power is outside every law, and to feel oneself for 
whole weeks the single representative of power over immense tracts, 
without meeting the slightest opposition, is enough to turn a head 
stronger than an ordinary ensign’s.” A delightful anecdote is given 
of an official who insists on being styled ‘“‘ Your Excellency,” saying : 
“To outsiders I may be less than a colonel ; but to my inferiors I 
am God and Tsar !” 

Amid the stillness and solitude of frozen snows, sounds acquire 
a magnitude and importance unknown elsewhere. So acute is 
Korolenko’s sense of hearing, so delicately responsive to every 
breath drawn, that in one case he falls into the pitfall of confounding 
sounds and music. He is sensitively susceptible to the influence of 
sounds—when downcast they depress, and when hopeful cheer him, 
in a manner which is curiously convincing. It will be noticed how 
sounds add to the depression of the following scene on the Lena: 
“The silence oppressed the soul ; and only now and again did the 
splitting ice suddenly heave a long-drawn groan over the river, whizz 
like a passing shell, re-echo as a cannon shot, spread away, far back 
amid the distant river windings, and for long yet resound, re-echo, 
and expire, terrifying the imagination with fantastic, suddenly 
awakened distant groans. . . . It made me sad.” And the sound 
of horses’ bells must not be forgotten; they ring out merrily, sadly, 
in fear, in desperation, according to the mood of the author. Church 
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bells seem to possess a peculiar attraction for northern writers, and 
in three of Korolenko’s stories, ‘On Easter Eve,” ‘‘ Makar’s Dream,” 
and “The Old Bell-ringer,” there is a curious and somewhat 
monotonous repetition of the same idea: death at the moment 
Easter or Christmas bells are ringing out glad tidings. 

“ Makar’s Dream,” published in 1885 in “ Russian Thought,” 
was the first tale to attract attention. It has been translated into 
English, French, and German. Korolenko therein pleads whole- 
heartedly for a fair judgment on the degraded Russian settlers in 
Yakoutsk, whose ignorance, drunkenness, superstition, and inter- 
marriage with Yakout women place them far below even the Russian 
peasant. The touches of native cuteness and humorous incidents 
often compel a smile, notwithstanding the sadness of the subject. 
The tale could only have been written by one who had lived in 
Yakoutsk, and been deeply impressed by the hopeless conditions 
against which labour of every kind has to struggle. Let us be 
thankful that the deep feelings which such conditions of life stirred 
in Korolenko were not permitted to subside, and that his talent is 
retained on the side of the suffering. 

“The Circassian” relates an incident of only a few hours’ 
duration, which occurred one November night, while Korolenko was 
being conveyed by road to Yakoutsk. When he and the two non- 
commissioned officers who have charge of him arrive at a certain 
post-station, they find that ‘the Circassian,” a man who for twenty 
years past has made large sums of money by exchanging contraband 
vodka for gold with the convicts, is expected to pass through : he is 
on his way to Irkoutsk, to sell this gold to the Chinese. The clerk 
at the post-station and one of the non-commissioned officers agree 
that they will seize this man, as one-third of the booty must legally 
fall to their share. ‘The Circassian’s sudden arrival, however, takes 
every one unprepared and unarmed, and his self-possession and 
strategic movements in the room rivet attention, until—flinging the 
non-commissioned officer to the ground—he leaps untouched into 
his “ povozka,” and, with a yell to the driver, is off like the wind. 
The tension of the few moments during which his capture is 
meditated is wonderfully expressed. 

One Siberian tale painfully brings home to us the insanitary 
conditions under which some prisoners, at any rate, had to drag out 
a weary existence. The acute suffering of insanity is almost as 
vividly described as in Garshine’s “Scarlet Flower.” In this con- 
nection, the stereotyped reproach to Russian stories recurs to one— 
“But they are so sad; Russian writers ignore the joyous side of 
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life!” It would be sadder if they were unwritten. It is to Russia’s 
eternal credit that her writers have striven, by speaking the truth, to 
show up abuses. And if accused of ignoring the joyous side of life, 
Korolenko would probably reply with the French painter, J. F. 
Millet : “ Le cété joyeux de la vie? je ne l’ai jamais vu. Ce que je 
connais de plus gai, c’est le calme et le silence dont on jouit 
délicieusement.” 

“ The Sketches of a Siberian Tourist ” appeared in 1885 in “ The 
Northern Messenger.” Like the majority of Korolenko’s tales, they 
are written in the first person singular. So many of his short pro- 
ductions are merely sketches, that this perfectly balanced tale of 
action and hairbreadth escapes deserves a more fitting designation. 
For thrilling adventure, concise characterisation, and close sequence 
of events, it stands unrivalled. It has been translated into English, 
French, and German, and it seems therefore superfluous to dwell in 
detail on the heroic character of Feddor, the yamshtchik. Owing to 
the restrictions on foreign intercourse, Russia is more liable to be 
judged abroad by the types her literature affords than are other 
nations. What literature can supply a truer hero than Feddor? We 
are spared the self-conscious analysis which blunts all impulses, and 
finally turns right into wrong. The man is true to duty, tender- 
hearted, manly, and strong. Proud may the nation be which can 
furnish such a type ! 

The “ Recollections of N. G. Tchernishevski,” the brilliant 
philosopher and political economist, who was exiled in 1864 and only 
permitted to return to Russia in 1888, were published in London in 
1894, and refer solely to his Siberian life. The account of the meeting 
at Saratov between the two writers and ci-devant exiles, Korolenko and 
Tchernishevski, and their wives, is extremely touching. In the con- 
versation which ensued, Tchernishevski’s opinion of L. Tolstoi’s later 
writings seems worthy of quotation: “If any one else had written what 
he has done latterly, no publisher would accept it. They would say: it 
is foolish and badly written. . .. Yes! for his manuscripts are terribly 
ungrammatical: his mistakes are corrected, the signature appended 
is Count Tolstoi’s, and all exclaim: ‘ Ah! Tolstoi is a great novelist ! 
it cannot be foolish. It is merely unconventional and full of genius.’ ” 
The crushing weight of Siberian exile on Tchernishevski, whose 
whole existence was centred in intellectual pursuits, cannot be 
better described than in the following words: “ And this fate befell 
aman in whom every feeling of the heart, his every impulse, his 
very life, were the life, the feelings, the impulses of a Russian writer, 
and nothing more. For him, as for Schtchédrine, nothing but 
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literature existed—neither family nor profession—nothing softened 
the sorrows of his exile, nothing could mitigate the pain of his 
return. In Siberia he had stood, like an ancient rock, far from the 
banks of a river which had altered its course. The river pursued its 
course far off elsewhere ; elsewhere its splashing waters flowed, no 
longer moistening the rock, lonely and sad.” 

It would be impossible to dwell on all Korolenko’s Siberian 
tales, and we must now turn to his other writings. Two short 
essays, “ Recent Duelling in Russia” and “ The Struggle with the 
Devil,” deserve notice. It comes somewhat as a surprise to the 
foreigner, who has inevitably begun his Russian studies by reading 
Poushkine and Lermontov, to learn that though both have described 
duels in works said to be marvellous representations of contemporary 
manners, and though both succumbed in duels, yet the custom is 
anti-Russian, a growth from without, an aping of foreign manners, 
for it has been forbidden in Russia since the days of Peter the Great. 
Duels are, however, now tolerated, and what Korolenko is chiefly 
concerned about is, that they shall not become part of the national 
life. In this essay the high standard by which he considers that the 
press should be actuated is worthy of remark. “Tf,” he says, “it is 
true that duelling has become a method of vindicating one’s honour, 
acknowledged in contemporary society, then it falls to the press to 
combat with all its power such a monstrous phenomenon.” “The 
Struggle with the Devil” describes Korolenko’s first acquaintance 
with the Salvation Army, near Helsingfors, in Finland, his subsequent 
accidental attendance at a service in Oxford Street, and how a few 
weeks later, on crossing to New York, the placards of the Salvation 
Army again met his eye. He says: “ Become better yourselves, 
and everything in the world will improve—this is, in reality, the 
meaning of ‘The Struggle with the Devil.’ . . . However, in this 
struggle between the brave General and the devil, the chief victory 
belongs to neither. As often happens, it has fallen to a third party 
which did not take part in the fray—namely to society at large— 
which has, thanks to its own tolerance, acquired in the army of 
General Booth a very widespread and useful philanthropic organisa- 
tion.” This article is interesting, proving as it does that Korolenko, 
who always mentions the religion of his own land with reverence, is 
not intolerant, nor does he deny the earnestness and power for good 
of other forms of faith. 

During the great famine of 1892 Korolenko left Novgorod with 
tooo roubles, entrusted to him by the charitable, and spent three 
months in the famine district, his task taking the form of instituting 
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free meals for the starving population. The book, “ In the Year of 
Hunger,” sums up his impressions. Over and over again, so often 
that it amounts to repetition, does he fight against the false impres- 
sions sown broadcast by isolated facts, which individuals had “ seen 
with their own eyes.” Everywhere on his tour did the same features 
occur: first, the facility with which stupendous deductions were 
drawn from isolated observations ; secondly, the absolutely poetic 
contempt for figures, which would on the contrary have generalised 
a mass of observations. Several instances are given of the way in 
which small personal details impressed themselves, to the exclusion 
of all else—for the village mind never rises above immediate obser- 
vation. Though Korolenko states that he has no intention of 
harrowing his reader’s feelings by raking up the cruellest incidents 
of the famine, many of his descriptions are painfulenough. Beggary, 
which has existed as a profession in Russia from time immemorial, 
assumed alarming proportions during the famine of 1892. After de- 
scribing how the very poorest, when almost starving, would never 
refuse a piece of bread for Christ’s sake, Korolenko’s common sense 
revolts against beggary being looked upon as a necessary and per- 
manent outlet for Christian charity, asa bridge to carry the charitable 
to heaven. “All the pliability of Slavophile eloquence is required 
to even idealise this sore of open beggary.” Though Russian 
administration lay open to severe charges during the famine of 1892, 
Korolenko makes allowances. ‘The zemstvo? well, we now know 
that its members are not all saints, burning with a desire for the 
public good. . . . And in the police, in the council, in government 
offices—men are likewise human, and not ever and always candidates 
for canonisation.” To sum up, the book is, as its author states, a 
sad book ; but were it only for the impression it leaves of its earnest 
conscientious writer, it is nevertheless a hopeful book. 

Korolenko has written numerous tales dealing with life in the 
Ukraine. One of these, “The Blind Musician,” has met with a 
quite incomprehensible measure of success, the literary critic 
Skabitchevski declaring it to be Korolenko’s best work. The study 
of the development of a blind child, until he finds his vocation in 
music, is no doubt perfect. It is the improbability of his sur- 
roundings which strikes the British reader with a sense of unreality ; 
the accessory personages and situations which are at times difficult 
to credit. Would the father of an only child born blind, who we 
are led to believe is a good husband, consent to be so utterly 
effaced as to permit his brother-in-law, “ Uncle Max,” an old soldier 
maimed in the Garibaldian cause, to usurp his place, and be the 
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chief factor in the bringing up and disposing of the blind child’s 
existence? Uncle Max is too didactic, too unvaryingly right in all 
his plans and prophecies, to be either interesting or natural—un- 
impeachable advice always flowing from his lips. It is likewise 
difficult of credence that two families of the upper classes should 
live within a short walk of each other in the country, like the 
Popelskis and the Yasskoulskis, yet that the Yasskoulskis’ little 
daughter should never have heard, until the child himself discloses 
it, that the Popelskis’ little boy is blind. Had the tale not been so 
arranged, we should no doubt have lost Korolenko’s very beautiful 
account of the beginning of a child-friendship which eventually ends 
in marriage. One is sceptical, too, in these days of thorough musical 
study, as to the possibility of any one, however gifted, acquiring a 
sufficient knowledge of the theory and practice of music in his own 
country home, to enable him to play and improvise successfully at 
a public concert. That national airs, and specially Russian airs, are 
very beautiful, none will gainsay. But one questions whether they 
would always satisfy a public audience, or whether the same fate 
might not await the performer which befell Daudet’s protégé, the 
Provencal, who likewise extemporised, saying in his Provencal 
French, “Ce m’est venu,” to which Daudet was finally compelled 
to reply, “Oui! ¢a t’est venu, je le sais, mais tu n’es pas un rossignol. 
Le rossignol, lui, chante partout; ses chansons sont de tous les pays, 
et dans tous les pays ses chansons se font comprendre.” ‘The tale is 
called “a study,” so it is perhaps invidious to quarrel with the 
accessories. No one, unless he possessed a sense of hearing as 
delicately acute as Korolenko’s—to whom the vibration of a fly’s 
wings and the distinctive rustle of different trees are perceptible— 
could be equal _to the task of so graphically describing how a 
gradually intensified sense of hearing compensates for blindness ; 
most probably he chose the subject quite unconsciously. 

His masterpiece is undoubtedly ‘In Bad Company,” the scene of 
which tale is laid in the town of Rovno, where part of his boyhood 
was spent. Translated into English, French, and German, it has 
been very favourably received. The portrayal of child-life is so 
perfect, every character so true to human nature, both at its best and 
at its weakest, that itis obvious the author must have drawn on per- 
sonal reminiscences. In common with the “Sketches of a Siberian 
Tourist,” this short tale may be looked upon as a model of proportion. 

Korolenko’s peculiar gift of evoking a mood of expectation and 
terror through the sense of hearing is particularly noticeable in “ At 
Night.” Russian literature is rich in descriptions of storms. “ At 
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Night” tells us how three children listened one eventful night to a 
storm raging without, in a way not easily forgotten. The birth of a 
baby sister is, to the little brothers, another proof of the theory they, 
as the dominant sex, have invented: that girls require to be born— 
boys existed always. 

In a quite different vein is the working up of a Jewish legend 
into the tale “ The Day of Judgment.” Korolenko’s sense of humour 
is here allowed full play, and, in keeping with the character of such 
traditions, everything ends satisfactorily: the bad are punished, the 
good rewarded, and the wiles of the devil—a very tangible devil, who 
swoops down from the sky to carry off his victim—are eluded. 

‘Whatever subject the artist may depict—saints, robbers, kings, 
flunkeys—we seek and we see only the soul of the artist himself.” 
These are Tolstoi’s words, and they are particularly applicable to 
the writings of Korolenko. Itis his straightforward upright feelings, 
manly healthy attitude, and simple unaffected admiration for his 
own land and countrymen which arrest and attract, rather than 
intricacy of plot or depth of psychological insight. He might have 
been a brilliant essayist. Except in “The Day of Judgment” he 
seldom uses satire. He is certainly too much “six foot of man, A 1, 
clean grit, and human natur’” to think that lives lived in the boredom 
of “ désceuvrement” are worth satirising. 

The short tale now seems paramount in Russia, and is made to 
contain truths, protests, longings—even hopes. Korolenko’s stories 
mostly consist of simple daily occurrences, scenes of peasant life, 
detached incidents. Like his friend Glyeb Uspenski, he does not 
strive to fit human lives to his or our preconceived notions of what 
they ought to be, nor does he seek to draw deductions. Itis because 
her, literature is young and fearless, unhampered by classics, unfet- 
tered by traditions, that Russia has been able to enlarge her borders. 
What was formerly accounted discord in music is now harmony; 
what was formerly outside the domain of art now engages painters 
and sculptors. Russian writers have long ceased to bestow their 
talents on scientifically accurate plots, or waste ingenuity on the 
delineation of characters—abortive because cramped by the 
artificialities of convention. To quote the pregnant words of 
another contemporary Russian—Tchehov : “ It is said that all man 
requires is six feet of soil. But, truth to tell, six feet of ground 
is the requirement of a corpse, not of a human being. . . . Man 
requires, not six feet of soil, not a plot of land, but the entire 
terrestrial globe, the whole realm of nature, wherein to develop all 


the capabilities and individuality of his untrammelled soul.” 
J. MACKENZIE. 
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THE CONSTABLE OF THE 
OLDEN TIME. 


T is a common idea that constables never had so many and such 
various duties to perform as they have nowadays. Whilst 
advancing civilisation certainly tends to produce fresh needs on the 
part of the public, there is an equally strong tendency to specialise 
those requirements and make them the work of separate classes of 
men, engaged to perform them and nothing else. In this way, 
probably, the guardians of the peace have had quite as much taken 
off as added to their various duties. That they had some very 
singular and unpleasant tasks to perform at one time is certain, 
but the reader must decide for himself whether the policeman of 
150 or 200 years ago or his successor of the present day was the 
best off. 

The petty constable, head borough, or tithing man, as he was 
variously styled in different places, corresponded fairly to the police- 
man of to-day, and was nominally under the high constable, or peace 
officer, of a hundred, rape, or wapentake. Within this area the high 
constable was the medium through whom the warrants, precepts, and 
so forth of the local justices were communicated to the petty 
constables, head boroughs, or whatever they might be called. These 
were assistants rather than subordinates to the high constable, and 
their authority did not extend beyond the borough, village, or hamlet 
they were chosen for and resided at. Virtually the police work rested 
with them. They had to arrest all “felons, barrators, and rioters,” 
and upon resistance to “raise hue and cry” (summon assistance) 
and pursue them. Barrators were defined as “vile knaves and 
unthrifts,” also as “ deceivers and common wranglers, that set men 
at odds and are themselves never quiet.” Setting the watch was an 
important part of the constable’s duty. All able-bodied townsmen, 
save the clergy and professional men, were liable to watch from 
sunset to sunrise, but could pay deputies to take their places. In 
case of need, the watchmen were bound to render assistance to the 
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constable and he to them, but were not otherwise under his control. 
Every passer-by at night was liable to be stopped by the watch and 
asked to explain his errand, and at the discretion of either watchman 
or constable could be detained at the counter or compter (police- 
station) till morning. 

Tramps and beggars of all kinds being frightfully numerous in 
spite of ferocious laws for their extinction, their regulation formed a 
large branch of the constable’s duty. The terms “rogue,” “ vaga- 
bond,” and “ sturdy beggar ” comprised every one over seven years of 
age who wandered about begging and homeless. “ All scholars and 
seafaring men that beg,” fortune-tellers, jugglers, tinkers, and 
pedlars who were not known and had no testimonial of character 
upon them, persons sick of the plague or thought to be, all were liable 
to immediate arrest. If homeless, but guilty of no crime, they were 
sent back to their birthplace, or wherever they had been last seen. 
Those who could be proved to have some place of legal settlement 
were assumed to be on the tramp out of “ pure cussedness,” and 
could be whipped publicly or treated to a few days’ imprisonment in 
a filthy den which no one would put a dog in nowadays. The 
constable had to see one or other of these punishments carried out ; 
they took place at each change of custody, even if the offender was 
being sent a long way. Constables were entitled to pay for moving 
on these troublesome gentry, the justices fixing the amount at 
quarter sessions. As they had no regular salaries, their zeal in this 
department was, no doubt, sometimes excessive. 

Even private persons were expected to apprehend “ rogues ” and 
so forth who begged at their doors, and could be fined tos. 
for neglecting to do so. The worst class of vagrants, termed 
“incorrigible rogues,” were especially those who offered violence to 
the weak or humble, who left their families chargeable to the parish, 
or who deceived the constables as to their place of abode. These 
could be taken before any justice, and if previous whippings had 
proved ineffective to restrain them from “ roguing about,” he gene- 
rally utilised the offender for the defence of his country, either on land 
or by sea. The constable himself was subject to fine or imprison- 
ment for any slackness in dealing with vagrancy, which seems to 
have been, on the whole, much the most serious thing he had to 
encounter. 

The mayor, sheriff, bailiff, constable, or other head officer in a 
town was required, under a penalty of 4os., to search once a month 
for places where unlawful games were carried on, and the most 
ridiculous rules existed as to who might play certain games, and 
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when. Thus, no working-man or his assistant, no agricultural 
labourer, sailor, fisherman, or man-servant might play at tennis, dice, 
cards, bowls, or “ coyting” (quoits) out of his employer’s house or 
presence except at Christmas. Three hours in the stocks or a fine 
of 6s. 8d. was the penalty if a constable found this absurd old law 
of 1541 being infringed. Servants, however, might play at these 
games with their master or his guests, without incurring any punish- 
ment. One wonders what the “downtrodden ” British workman of 
the present day would say to laws like these. 

Amongst his other extraordinary powers, the constable could set 
at work “all artificers or mechanick tradesmen ” found tramping 
about, on the request of any one who wanted help to get in his hay 
orcorn. If they refused, the officer promptly clapped them in the 
stocks for two days anda night. If a boy under twelve was heard 
swearing, he had to pay one shilling per oath; if not, he had to be 
whipped by the constable himself, or by his father or master in the 
latter’s presence, ‘The stocks, however, seem to have been the most 
usual punishment for a tendency to swear-words. 

A somewhat absurd side of the police duties of the time of Anne 
and the early Georges related to the observance of Sunday. In this 
matter the churchwardens became, as it were, semi-constables, and 
had power to fine every one one shilling who kept away from church 
on Sunday without sufficient reason. By the Act of Indulgence 
those who chose might go to “ meeting or conventicle” instead of 
church. No unnecessary work might be done on Sunday, nor might 
any goods (except milk and mackerel) be sold. If they were, the 
constables or churchwardens could seize and sell them, one-third of 
the penalty going to the informer and the rest to the poor. The 
oath of one witness was sufficient, and the Christian spirit engen- 
dered by the system must have been truly edifying. Attendance at 
any sports or games on Sunday, or at bull-baiting or “interludes and 
common plays,” subjected the evil-doer to a 5s. fine. Carriers 
might not travel nor butchers kill meat on Sunday, lest a justice 
fine them on a constable’s “presentment” (report). In other ways, 
too, the police were almost as much concerned with religion as with 
vagrancy. They had to look out sharply for unlawful conventicles, 
#.e. those held in unregistered places, and to see that Noncon- 
formists did not lock or bar their chapel doors during service. If 
they did, they became an unlawful meeting, and either constables, 
churchwardens, or overseers of the poor had to levy the fine imposed 
on them by justice’s warrant. “ Popish recusants” also gave the 
authorities a good deal of trouble. They had to keep a register of 
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their names and addresses, as well as those of their children and 
servants, and see that they did not move more than five miles from 
home after being acknowledged to be “recusants.” Infringement 
of this law meant forfeiture of all goods and land. They were not 
allowed to possess arms or ammunition, nor horses worth more than 
45 apiece, and by warrant from the lieutenants of militia the con- 
stable or his deputy could search any recusant’s premises for ane 
things, and seize them for the king’s use. 

A profitable, but possibly rather dangerous, operation in many 
cases was that of “pressing” men for the army and navy. By 
warrant signed by three justices of the peace the constable might 
“press” any able-bodied man in his division who had no known 
means of subsistence. He was to bring the man before the justices, 
the articles of war had to be read to him, and he was then handed 
over to the officer appointed to raise men in that county. Forty 
shillings were given to the new capture if he professed to enlist 
voluntarily, otherwise only 20s., whilst the constable received ros. 
for his trouble. As the peace-officers of all ranks, from head 
constables downwards, were bound to fulfil their duties gratis, this 
arrangement probably heightened their zeal for his Majesty’s service 
very considerably. Besides pressing men, however, it was also the 
constable’s duty to press or requisition carts and horses, both for the 
sovereign’s use when journeying, and for the service of the military 
and naval departments. The owners of the wagons and teams were 
paid 6¢. for every mile travelled with a load; they were paid in 
advance also, and could not be required to go more than a day’s 
journey. When moving ship timber for the navy 1s. per mile was 
paid, and for military stores 8d. per ton per mile. All this could 
only be done by warrant from the justices, and, except perhaps at 
harvest time, did not press hardly upon the lieges. 

Amongst other miscellaneous duties the constable was bound to 
assist the customs and excise officers in searching for smuggled 
goods ; he had also to levy distress for arrears of taxes or penalties, 
and to act as a sort of general gamekeeper and seeker for unlawful 
“nets, snares, or engines.” This applied in certain counties to 
fishing-nets as well. A knowledge of malting was required, as he 
had to see that the process was properly carried out and the malt 
efficiently screened before being sold. The planting of tobacco, 
except in “physick gardens and gardens for chirurgery,” being 
prohibited, constables were required to pluck and burn (perhaps in 
their own pipes) as much of the soothing weed as they could find 
growing under illegitimate conditions. They were also inspectors of 
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weights and measures, and received a penny for every vessel or 
weight they marked as correct. 
The constabulary of London were, 150 or 200 years ago (and in 
fact much more recently), organised somewhat differently from those 
in the provincial towns. The City was divided into twenty-six wards, 
and each ward into twenty-six pounds or precincts, each of which had 
its constable. These constables were nominated by the parishioners 
at a vestry meeting, appointed at a wardmote, and sworn in at Guild- 
hall before the Court of Aldermen. By way of indicating their abode, 
they had to put up both the royal arms and the City arms over 
their door. They had to report monthly to the wardmote (or ward 
meeting) what new-comers had settled in their precinct, and if these 
were found to have left other parts of the town with bad characters, 
the constable had to take surety for their good behaviour, or they 
could be imprisoned in default of it. As elsewhere, however, the 
night watchmen were an entirely separate body, the petty constable’s 
duty in regard to watching only extending to seeing that the men 
went on duty. If any failed the constable could appoint a deputy, 
and make the defaulter pay his wages. The system of watching 
continued to get worse and worse until the present police force was 
established by Sir Robert Peel in 1829, and most people who had 
valuable property employed private watchmen of their own. With 
extraordinary short-sightedness it became customary to appoint aged 
paupers as watchmen, or broken-down working-men of no character, 
so that evil-doers set watchmen, constables, and the law in general at 
utter defiance. In most places, the constables and churchwardens, 
subject to the approval of a majority of the householders, regularly 
appointed scavengers to remove street and house refuse twice a 
week. Highway surveyors were also appointed in the same way, six 
days being set apart annually, between Easter and Midsummer, for 
road-mending. Those who had horses and carts had to lend them, 
other substantial property-owners either giving their own labour or 
paying a substitute. Seeing to this fell upon the constables, whose 
office must certainly have required a marvellous amount of tact and 
good management. They were themselves usually only appointed 
for a year, by the chief inhabitants, but could be re-elected or pay for 
substitutes. The high constable, on the other hand, was appointed 
by the justices at quarter sessions. Many local laws and customs, 
however, rendered the police system of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries variable in different places; in fact, lack of 
uniformity seems to have been one of its principal characteristics. 
It did not work well ; too much local influence, too little independent 
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supervision, and the indifference natural to an unpaid office which 
might involve much personal risk to a man who carried out its 
duties conscientiously, led to great slackness and often much cor- 
tuption. Altogether, it was not a good specimen of that wisdom of 
our ancestors which we sometimes hear about. 

W. B. PALEY. 
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THE WOMEN OF 
THE SULTANS HAREM. 


HE palace of a Sultan, like the abodes of his subjects, 
consists of the Harem/ik, or private residence, and the 
Selamilik, or official reception-rooms. These are connected by the 
Mabeyn, a kind of neutral ground, which, at Yildiz Kiosk and others 
of the imperial serais, forms a suite of apartments reserved for the 
exclusive use of the Padishah. The Harem/ik is of vast extent. Its 
inhabitants form a society apart from the rest of the population, and 
constitute a peculiar Court which lives its own life, has its own 
traditions, manners, customary laws, and etiquette, and even its own 
dialect, for the speech of the Seraidis differs in pronunciation and 
expression from that of the outer world; and their extraction can 
invariably be detected by this peculiarity. But large as is the 
number of women thus brought together under one roof, so com- 
plete is the organisation of the whole, and so absolute the discipline, 
that there is not the slightest confusion or disorder, each one having 
her assigned position and functions. 

At the head of this feminine Court is the Vadidé Sultana, the 
mother of the reigning Sultan. Next to her ranks the mother of the 
heir-apparent, the Khaseki Sultana, also called the Bask Kadin 
Effendi ; then come the second, third, and fourth Kadin Effendis ; and 
below them the Hanum Effendis, the mothers of the Sultan’s younger 
children, should there be any. After these in rank are the Sultanas, 
the unmarried daughters of the Padishah ; the Zkéads, or favourites ; 
and the Guezdés, “those on whom the Sultan has cast an eye.” To 
each of these women, with the exception of the Guezdés, is assigned 
a daira—a pension, a suite of apartments, and a train of female 
slaves and eunuchs. The chief officials of the Queen Mother’s 
Court are twelve in number, and consist of the First Lady of the 
Treasury above mentioned, Private Secretary, Keeper of the Seal, 
Mistress of the Robes, Lady Waterpourer, Lady Coffee-Server, 
Mistress of the Sherbets (delicious iced drinks made from fruits), 
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Lady Chaplain, &c., &c. Each of these Ladies of the Household, 
or Kalfas as they are called, has under her an assistant and six or 
more pupils, who are all designated according to their several de- 
partments. The dairas of the other ladies are formed on the same 
model, but the number of attendants composing them varies accord- 
ing to the rank of their mistress. 

On the accession of a new Sultan the various ladies of the 
deceased or deposed Sultan’s harem are, together with their imme- 
diate attendants, removed to one of the older palaces in order to 
make room for the household of the young Padishah. His mother 
is, on the other hand, elevated to the rank of Validé Sultana, and at 
once invested with almost imperial dignity. The new Sultan 
requires all the persons composing his harem, from his wives down 
to the lowest menials, to take an oath of obedience to his mother. 
Henceforth she is only addressed as “ The Crown of Veiled Heads,” 
a title with which every petitionto her must begin. No one may 
venture to sit in her presence, or even to appear before her, unless 
an audience has previously been asked and granted. All stand 
before her in the Oriental posture of respect, arms crossed on the 
breast and heads bent, and accompany every reply with a lowly 
reverence and the words “Our Lady.” Ottoman Court etiquette 
also decrees the wearing in her presence, as “ full-dress,” the simple 
intarie, or house-robe, and not even the Sultan’s favourite wife would 
venture to enter the presence of her august mother-in-law wearing a 
pelisse, no matter how cold the weather. 

And not only within the walls of the Serai is such deference paid 
to the Empress-Mother. In her walks and drives she is attended by 
a princely train, the imperial guards present arms as she passes 
them, and the poor prostrate themselves as they present their 
petitions. When the Validé has occasion to communicate her 
wishes to one of the Ministers, the great man receives her 
messenger at the door of his audience chamber, takes the missive 
from his hands with expressions of the profoundest respect, raises it 
to his forehead, and kisses it, according to the old Oriental formula. 
In the harem the Validé Sultana wields the most absolute 
authority ; and no one of its inhabitants, be she Kadin, Sultana, or 
Ikbal, can leave her own apartments without her permission, or 
address any request to the Sultan, save through her. Should one of 
these ladies wish to go shopping in the bazaars or in Pera, or to have 
a change of air at one of the numerous imperial kiosks, a petition 
to that effect must be humbly addressed to the “Crown of Veiled 
Heads,” and is granted, or rejected, as the case may be. 
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Such supreme authority, however, naturally entails much re- 
sponsibility, and duties sufficiently arduous. In these the Validé is 
greatly assisted by her First Lady of the Treasury, the Hasnadar 
Ousta. This functionary, indeed, ranks next to the Empress- 
Mother herself. She is generally a woman of a certain age, who has 
been long in the daira of the Validé, and whose seniority, coupled 
with her devotion to the interests of her mistress, has entitled her to 
this important post. Her office gives her absolute authority in 
every matter with which the Validé does not choose to concern herself; 
and should the latter die before her imperial son, the Hasnadar 
Ousta succeeds during his lifetime to her position and prerogatives, 
and may, if so disposed, wield equal power, not only in the Serai, 
but in the State generally. At the present moment the imperial harem 
is ruled over by the Hasnadar Ousta, the mother of Sultan Abdul 
Hamid II. having long ago been—to use an Oriental simile—sum- 
moned by the “ Cupbearer of the Sphere” to the “goodly plains in 
the garden of Eden” prepared “for all resigned and believing women.” ! 

Slaves are, as a rule, bought for the palace when very young, so 
that they may be better trained for the positions they may possibly 
occupy. These youthful recruits are at first all classed under the 
designation of adjémis or “ rustics.” The negresses, and others who 
give no promise of future beauty, are placed under the care of 
Kalfas of inferior rank, who bring them up as cooks, housemaids, 
bath-women, laundry-maids, &c. The finer specimens of humanity, 
who may be called upon to fill a high position, are taught elegance 
of deportment, dancing, singing, and music. They are also carefully 
instructed in the art of adding to their natural charms, and initiated 
into all the graceful formalities of Oriental etiquette. A certain 
number who may be called upon to fill the post of secretary or lady 
chaplain are taught to read fluently and write with elegance. All 
are instructed in the tenets of Islam, and learn the xamaz, or daily 
prayers. There is thus always on hand a supply of these a/aiks, or 
pupil slaves, ready to fill any vacancies that may occur in the various 
dairas. 

Separated for ever from her own kindred, the slave child becomes 
the adopted daughter of the Kalfa, who has purchased her for the 
service of her department, and who is at the same time her mistress 
and her instructor. Each Kalfa takes a pride in the appearance 
and the efficiency of her pupils, watches over their interests with the 
utmost vigilance, and, should marriage with an outsider be the 
Kismet of any one of them, does all in her power to secure for her 


1 Koran, chaps. xxxiii. v. 35, and ix. v. 75. 
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adopted child as geod a match as possible. Slaves both, the Kalfa 
and the a/azk look to each other for mutual support, and the affection 
that arises between them is a touching proof of the need of the 
human heart for sympathy and love. Even when an a/atk is removed 
by marriage to another sphere, she maintains the same intimate 
relations with her adopted mother, who continues to watch with 
undiminished zeal over the welfare of her former pupil. 

The Kalfas are generally those slaves who have not been 
honoured with the notice of the Sultan nor given in marriage toa 
subject, and have attained their position by right of seniority. Their 
ages vary greatly. Some may still expect to be married ; but the 
majority, contented with the life which has become habitual to them, 
and devoted to their respective mistresses, look for their only promo- 
tion within the walls of the Serai. These old Serailis are the faithful 
guardians of all the palace traditions and usages, which they cherish 
with jealous conservatism, and transmit to their successors from 
century to century. Among their various duties are the care of their 
Sultana’s property, distributed among the various offices of the daira ; 
the purchasing and training of young slaves ; and the superintendence 
of their own special departments. A first lady Kahvehdji, for 
instance, is responsible for the valuable coffee services, some of 
which, encrusted with enamel and set with gems, are of great value ; 
for the careful preparation of the coffee in all the details of roasting, 
grinding, and boiling, and for its presentation to the Sultana and her 
guests according to the strict ceremonial of the Court. 

Though the wives and favourites of the Sultan are generally 
chosen from among the select beauties presented to him by the 
Validé Sultana, by private individuals, or by the nation at the annual 
festival of Kandil Ghedjessi, every slave in the palace may aspire to 
that position. The mother of Abdul Aziz, for instance, belonged to 
the lower ranks, and was engaged in some menial task when she 
attracted the attention of her lord the Padishah. An announcement 
of the Sultan’s intention to visit the Validé, or any other of the 
Sultanas, throws the whole daira into a state of the greatest excite- 
ment. Each slave dons her smartest dress, and has recourse to all 
the little arts of which she is mistress in order to heighten the 
charms which nature has given her. Presently the Padishah 
arrives, ushered into the divan-oda by the First Lady of the Treasury, 
who acts as mistress of the ceremonies on such occasions, and takes 
his seat on a sofa, or chair of state. Coffee, sweets, sherbets, and 
pipes are prepared under the superintendence of the various Kalfas, 
and served to the potentate at intervals by their a/arks. 
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Should any of these girls take his Majesty’s fancy, he asks some 
casual question concerning her of the Sultana, who, by a gesture, 
commands the a/aik to approach and kiss the fringe of the divan, 
or the chair on which the Padishah is seated. The fortunate fair 
then leaves the service of her mistress, and in her new quality of 
Guezdé, or “In the Eye,” has a separate apartment assigned to her. 
If the first favourable impression is not dispelled on further 
acquaintance, the Guezdé may then be promoted to the rank of Ikbal, 
or favourite ; and should she become the mother of a prince or 
princess, her future is assured as a Hanum or Kadin Effendi, as the 
case may be. 

If, however, a Guezdé does not, on closer acquaintance, find 
favour with the Sultan, he intimates the fact to the First Lady of the 
Treasury. A trousseau may then be given to her, together with the 
furniture of the apartment she has occupied, and perhaps also, in the 
case of an Ikbal, a small pension on the civil list, and she is given in 
marriage to some official. I once met a lady of this class who had 
been married by the Sultan Abdul Aziz to his chief barber, an 
important functionary of the palace. She spoke of this unfortunate 
Padishah in terms of the highest affection and respect, scouted the 
idea that he had died by his own hand, and hinted at the knowledge 
of facts concerning his fate which she said there were strong reasons 
for keeping secret, but that, when the proper time should come, the 
mystery surrounding his untimely death would be removed. She 
then burst into tears, repeatedly uttering the Turkish exclamation of 
distress, “Aman! Aman!” This lady brought with her, when she 
called, halfa dozen little slave girls from eight to ten years of age, for 
the most part pretty and dressed in fanciful costumes—one as a 
miniature Turkish colonel. The half obsequious, half saucy 
manner of these children to their owner was highly amusing, and 
they certainly seemed very happy and full of fun and mischief. 
The Barber’s wife had already supplied the imperial Serai with four- 
teen young beauties whom she had carefully trained for this purpose. 

The Serailfs, even when not given in marriage to outsiders, are 
by no means, as is generally supposed, imprisoned for life within 
the precincts of the palace; and many of their amusements are 
found outside its walls. Sultanas and Ikbals, like ladies of fashion 
everywhere, find their chief distractions in their toilettes, in visits, 
and drives, and excursions. Their home life, too, is not without 
its excitements. But their principal occupation at all times is 
intrigue ; and in this pursuit every woman in the harem is more 
or less engaged, either upon her own account, or on that of her 
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mistress or patroness. Each daira constitutes a little Court, having 
distinct interests and aspirations opposed to those of other Courts. 
Every mother of a son is an aspirant to supreme power as Validé 
Sultana, for, according to the Ottoman law of succession, each 
prince has the chance of becoming Sultan in his turn; and, 
consequently, all those about his person make the event of his 
accession the object of their lives, and labour night and day in his 
interests. As the Sultan is called the “ Lion of Lions,” a prince is 
termed by his mother and her attendants Ars/anim, “my Lion,” 
and he is worshipped by the whole of her Court. The Sultana who 
has borne a daughter to the Padishah makes it the object of her 
life to marry her to the most eligible far¢i in the Empire. And the 
Ikbals, on their side, find intrigue no less necessary to the mainte- 
nance of their position, at all times precarious. 

There are, consequently, in the palace as many coteries as 
there are Courts, each of which has ramifications extending even 
beyond the walls of the Serai; for the brothers of the reigning 
Sultan, or rather their respective mothers, being always in quest of 
partisans outside, the Validé Sultana is, on the other hand, not less 
vigilantly occupied in safeguarding the interests of her imperial son. 
These endless cabals, with all their extraordinary complications, 
afford considerable occupation to the Serailis generally. Visits to 
the shrines of Moslem saints or to the services in Dervish #kkehs, 
vary their mundane pursuits, and are made the opportunity of 
atoning for some of their sins by pious gifts and alms-deeds. Each 
lady has her favourite sheikh and her favourite shrine, to whom 
and to which she periodically makes offerings, either in money or 
in kind. 

The daughters of Sultans, who, as above mentioned, also bear 
the title of Sultana, are entitled by their royal birth to precedence 
of their husbands, and considered themselves exempt from many 
of the restraints imposed by custom on their sex in Moslem lands. 
These princesses, in modern times at least, have seldom acquired 
either the esteem of society or the affection of the unhappy officials 
upon whom they have been bestowed in marriage, being, as a rule, 
wayward and extravagant in their conduct, tyrannical in temper, and 
sometimes even capable of great cruelty. There have, of course, 
been notable exceptions, and the memory of these ladies is venerated 
by their descendants and those who enjoyed the privilege of their 
friendship. 

Amongst this number was Hibetulla Sultana, a sister of 
Mahmoud II., and a more tragic history than that of this princess 
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could hardly be met with in modern annals. Her beauty, wit, and 
intelligence commanded the homage of all with whom she came 
into contact ; and she might well have considered herself safe from 
“the slings and arrows of outrageous fortune.” But alas! nowhere 
are the revolutions of the fickle goddess’s wheel more sudden and 
complete than in the East ; and he who seems most favoured is not 
unfrequently the first to incur her frown. During the terrible revolt 
which resulted in the deposition of the worthless Mustapha II., 
the assassination of Selim III., and the accession of Mahmoud II., 
Hibetulla Sultana, suspected, not unnaturally, of favouring her 
brother’s cause, was hurried by the minions of Mustapha from her 
gilded bower to a prison in the Serai. Finding herself abandoned, 
as she believed, by the fair-weather friends on whom she had 
formerly bestowed favours and benefits, and dreading at every 
moment the entrance of a mute with the fatal bowstring, she 
resolved to end her life by poison. While awaiting, with the calm 
resignation to fate characteristic of Moslems, the result of the fatal 
draught, Hibetulla Sultana bade farewell to the world in a touching 
death-song which has been preserved and translated into various 
European languages. And thus perished, in the flower of her days, 
this unhappy princess, whose career had promised to be one of 
exceptional brilliancy. 
LUCY M. J. GARNETT. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF THE DRAMA. 


HEN the Grecians invented the word “drama” (from 
“drao,” to act), that did not necessarily imply the origina- 

tion of the idea. As investigation will show, the earliest manifesta- 
tions of drama, as a vital principle in racial life, may be sought in 
those primitive efforts of the human to express the sense of his joy 
of living, in exhibitions ranging as widely apart as the Song of 
Miriam and the savage dance of the South Sea Islander. Even the 
puritanic Milton has written: “The Scriptures afford us a divine 
pastoral drama in the Song of Solomon.” ‘The secondary rendition 
of the word is definitive of drama as a literary composition repre- 
senting a picture of human life, in which the characters are 
accommodated to action. But it will have been observed, despite 
didactics to the contrary, that with the passage of the centuries the 
primary interpretation of the drama as a picture of real life has 
suffered change: and the word “drama” is now deputed to the 
description of whatever may be theatrical in its manifestation and 
conformable to the usages of dramatic representation. The diffi- 
culties of dramatic criticism would be considerably lessened were 
this fact duly recognised, and the consideration of what is dramatic 
viewed from the standpoint of theatrical expediency. There is one 
branch of dramatic wardenship which busies itself with the testing 
of possibilities, forgetful of the fact that dramatic creations are merely 
the result of a theory of selective art concerned in the production 
of an interesting story. Creative literature and dramatic art are 
bounded only by the possibilities of human knowledge, and operate 
only within that range. With deities and dramatists all things are 
probable. When therefore a critic characterises this or that action 
as being frankly impossible, he obviously allocates to himself the gift 
of omniscience, a position which is quite as absurd as it is irreverent. 
“Tf we had real life, we should need no art,” wrote Wagner. With the 
custom of dwelling in houses and the instinct which arose therefrom 
for the guardianship of privacy, rose the idea of speech as a means of 
‘ concealing thought. Thus speech was the beginning of artificiality. 
The prime emotions under control gradually weakened in force 
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and the cultured savage lost his primal instincts. But man can 
never really or wholly forget the beauties of original nature, and the 
pent-up emotions which are excluded expression by the usages of 
society, and which if indulged in could only be proclaimed as 
insanity, find their necessary vent in the simulation of the arts, as 
music and the drama. It is obvious then that art is the simulation 
of life, or as Miiller defines it: ‘Art is a representation, i.e. an 
energy by means of which a subject becomes an object.” The 
dramatic art springs from the inherent love of imitation which is 
resident in the natures of most individuals. To render the conceiv- 
able perceivable is the sum of intellectual pleasure. Imbued with 
the certitude of their utter weakness, in the presence of a higher 
Power that governed all their actions, the desire arose in mankind 
for a concept of their deity as represented in some of his attributes. 
It was impossible in the parity of their spirituality to postulate any 
abstract notion of a Divinity, with the result that the aid of art was 
invoked to bring within the control of their senses the object of their 
thought. To what was visible and external they rendered the homage 
which was considered due to the invisible and eternal. Extending 
the same idea in a further direction, their anthropomorphised deity 
was invested with an earthly abode. From this extension arose the 
early improvement discovered in the architecture of the Egyptians, 
Assyrians, Greeks, and Romans. In the minds of the worshippers 
of those diverse divinities awakened the desire for some vocal or 
mimetic expression of their gratitude and veneration. Hence the 
creation of poetry. The simulation of the sense of sorrow or joy 
in their deity suggested the mimetic dances of the Greeks, with 
which nation are associated the beginnings of the drama. The fine 
arts and idolatry have in some measure had a common origin. Both 
arose out of the craving for a visible token of an inner belief in the 
supreme power of a superhuman manifestation. Only in those 
countries where polytheism prevailed did the fine arts attain their 
highest excellence. They were generally neglected by those nations 
whose established religion was monotheistic, as is instanced in the 
event of Solomon building a temple to the true God, on which occa- 
sion he was compelled to seek the help of his idolatrous neighbours. 

In tracing out the general genesis of the drama the results are 
somewhat curious, The early history of the Mahometans, Persians, 
Arabs, and Egyptians bears no record of any form of national 
drama. Again, no evidence exists that the Indian drama owed any- 
thing to Grecian influences. Self-created, it had lapsed into oblivion 
centuries before the dramatic literature of Europe sprang into being. 
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The Hindu writers assert that the inspired sage Bharata had 
invented dramatic entertainment as the result of an inspiration from 
the god Brahma. The word dharata (actor) may be taken as a 
personification of the invention of the drama. Three kinds of enter- 
tainment existed, which were exhibited before the gods by the 
spirits and nymphs of Indra’s heaven, and latterly the god Siva added 
two new styles of dancing. The zdtya dance, a combination of 
gesticulation and speech, was the nearest approach to drama. The 
origin of the Indian drama was therefore religious. From the union 
of song and dance, in the festivals of the gods, sprang narrative 
recitatives, to be followed by song, then spoken—dialogue. These 
scenes and stories: from the mythology of the Vishnu are still enacted 
by pantomime or spoken dialogue in India, as is exampled by the 
Jatras of the Bengalis, and the 7dsas of the Western Provinces. The 
most ancient Indian play treats of an episode from the history of 
Vishnu—of his choice as a consort by Laxmi. Tradition connects 
its earliest themes with the mythology of Vishnu, and agrees in 
attributing the origin of that species of dramatic performance—the 
sangita—to Krishna and the shepherdesses. But whilst the epic 
poetry of the Hindus gradually approached the dramatic in dialogue, 
their drama developed itself independently out of the union of lyric 
and epic forms. The masterpieces, Mahabharata and the Ramayana, 
were preceded by the Vedic hymns in the same fashion as the 
Grecian drama followed upon the Homeric poems. To the third 
century B.C., or even earlier, we may assign the beginnings of the 
Indian drama. Only when the art had reached its zenith do we 
become acquainted with its primary specimens. Its classical period 
dates from the first century B.c. to the tenth century of the present 
era, and includes the works of its two greatest masters, Kalidasa and 
Babhaviiti. The former, who died in the year 56 B.c., is renowned 
for his ““Sakuntald,”' a dramatic love-idyll which, in the opinion of the 
highest critics, is one of the universal masterpieces of poetic litera- 
ture. A performance of this piece was given some years ago at the 
Gaiety Theatre by a Persian troupe, under the management of Mr. 
Hollingshead. Babhavuti, who appeared in the eighth century, has 
three extant plays: two treating of the adventures of Rama, the 
seventh incarnation of Vishnu, and one dealing with a love theme. 
With the commencement of the Mahometan invasions during the 
eleventh century, we may date the period of its decline. 

The origin of the Chinese drama may be traced to the same 

1 A performance of this play was given in July last at the Botanical Gardens 
Ly the Elizabethan Stage Society. 
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source as the Indian—the union of song and dance. Through a 
series of ballets and pantomimes, symbolical of harvest, war, and 
peace, it finally resolved into genuine drama. The latter repre- 
sentations varied from those of an obscure character to as great as 
the ancient pantomime symbolical of the conquest of China by Wou- 
Wang. The emperor Wan-Ge (circa 580) is said to have invented 
the drama, though the honour is more generally given to Heun 
Tsung (720 A.D.), who reformed the national music. From that 
date, pantomimes having fallen into disrepute, the real drama began. 
Commencing with the plays composed under the Tang dynasty, 720 
to 907 A.D., the Chinese drama is divided into four classes. The 
English equivalent to the Chinese phrase for dramatic entertain- 
ments reads, “ Pleasures of peace and prosperity,” a truism which 
will receive instant cognition at the hands of all managers who have 
experienced the vicissitudes of theatrical fspeculation. Under the 
Sung dynasty, 960 to 1119 A.D., a new feature was introduced, viz. 
a principal personage who sang. This became a standing peculiarity 
of the Chinese drama. In its period funder the Kin and Yuen 
dynasties, 1125 to 1367 A.D., the classical ‘age was reached. One of 
the tragedies of that period, “Tchao-Chi-Cu-Eul” (The Little 
Orphan of the House of Tchao), was brought over to Europe in 
1735 by the Jesuit missionary, Prémare. Voltaire, taking up its 
theme, produced therefrom his rhetorical tragedy, “ L’Orphelin de 
Chine,” which he prefaces with the remark that it was his intention 
to paint the manners of the Chinese and Tartars. A successful 
adaptation of this was given by Garrick at Drury Lane, when Mrs. 
Yates made her first triumph in the leading part. The famous 
“Pi-Pa-Ki” (Story of the Lute) belongs to about the end of the 
fourteenth century, and up till the end of the eighteenth was 
considered a monument of morality, as well as the masterpiece of 
Chinese drama. With its fourth period mortification set in, and 
with it came the decadence. However low it had fallen in practice, 
its theoretical aims were always high. There was a penal code 
which called for virtuous dramas from their writers, and the moral 
code stated that those who wrote immoral plays must expect after 
death a purgatory which would last as long as the plays were per- 
formed. In the light of this judgment, it would be interesting to 
know how many of our own writers are undergoing similar expiation. 

The Japanese drama occupies almost the lowest position in 
theatrical economics. Possessing no literature worthy ‘of the name, 
its practice is only prevalent amongst the lower orders, and it can 
only be regarded in the light of a Chinese importation. The records 
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show that about the close of the sixth century Hada Kawatsu was 
commanded to arrange a series of dramatic entertainments, and a 
like record places some thirty-three pieces to his credit. ‘The origin 
of their drama may be ascribed to the creation of the dance Saméaso, 
as a charm against the volcanic depression of the year 805, and this 
dance is still used as a prelude to theatrical exhibitions. A woman 
named Iso no Zenji, who flourished about the beginning of the 
twelfth century, is looked upon as the “ mother of Japanese drama.” 
Her performance consisted of dancing and posturing in male attire ; 
but the real drama was not introduced until 1624, when Sarmoaka 
Kanzaburé opened the first theatre at Yeddo. The members of the 
aristocracy do not appear at theatrical exhibitions, although the 
actors are occasionally engaged to perform at their houses. Whilst 
possessing, with the Chinese drama, certain sancr specimens, its 
general dramatic fare is of a realistic kind, the morals of which are 
scarcely excepticnal. In the matter of scenery and property it is 
greatly in advance of the Chinese art: indeed, with the removal of 
those disabilities under which it previously existed, a renascence is 
taking shape which may succeed in placing it upon the level of 
European art. 

In no other of the civilised nations of Asia do any traces of a 
drama exist, unless we except Siam, which is regarded under the 
category of India. It is singular that the Persians with their wide 
culture possess no drama, and that the records of the Semitic people 
are devoid of dramatic art. Amongst the curiosities of the savage 
races we might instance the exhibitions of the South Sea Islander, 
a species of dance intermingled with recitation and singing. This 
was first described by Captain Cook, and is further dealt with in 
Wyatt Gill’s “Studies in Comparative Mythology.” In the history of 
the Peruvians, a fragment of the Inca drama is found in the “ Apu 
Oilantay,” written in the Quichua language from native dictation by 
Spanish priests after the conquest of Peru. This is an heroic play of 
historical narrative and lively incident. Then there is the Aztec 
dramatic ballet “ Rabinal Achi,” for the translation of which we are 
indebted to the Abbé de Bcurbourg. The consideration of the 
Egyptian drama proves interesting from the fact that in it we may 
trace many of the features that are incidental to the Grecian drama, 
and which were ostensibly borrowed from the Egyptian. The 
omnipotent Osiris stands in the same relation to it as the great 
Dionysus did to the Greeks, and the processions to the honour of 
this deity resembled in almost every respect the phallic processions 
to the honour of the Grecian wine-god. It is true the chorus was 
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absent in the Egyptian rite; but that is deemed a mere matter of 
evolution. 

The science of music was an important one to the Egyptian 
priests, and in the sacred rites of their gods we find the use of the 
flute and harp invoked, as also the performance of vocal music. 
Although the dancing was performed by professionals, yet upon 
festive occasions the same licentiousness prevailed as was charac- 
teristic of the early history of the Hellenic drama. 

In contemplating the Grecian product it must inevitably be 
classed as the handmaid of religion. Originating with the idea of 
worship, it continued to hold that intimate connection with religion 
which was native to its primary manifestations. In this respect it 
stands apart from the dramas of other nations, never having lost its 
formal connection with religion, save in the latest form of its 
comedy. To the Dorian religion of the god Apollo the Phoenicians 
brought the worship of Dionysus, whom the devotees hailed with 
loud cries (whence Bacchus, or Iacchus), and this was also the god 
of generation, whence the phallic emblem. To quote a recent 
writer, “ Apollo and his sister again corresponded to the Pelasgian 
and Achzan divinities of sun and moon, whom the Pheenician 
Dionysus and Demeter superseded, or with whose worship theirs was 
blended. Out of the connected worships of Dionysus, Bacchus, 
Apollo, and Demeter, sprang the beginnings of the Greek drama.” 
Both tragedy and comedy, according to Aristotle, originated in a 
rude and unpremeditated manner : the first from the leaders of the 
dithyramb, and the second from those who led off the phallic songs. 

The Dorians were the originators of the public hymns and 
dances in honour of the gods. Essentially a military nation, their 
hymns were warlike chants, and their dances descriptive of military 
movement. The former was the germ of the chorus, and the pzeans 
(Apollo-songs) were sung to the accompaniment of the flute. 
Trained singers and dancers under the direction of the poet intro- 
duced the next stage, when they performed these functions as repre- 
sentatives of the people. For its literary growth we look to the 
dithyramb, a revellers’ song, in which the Dorians indulged to 
celebrate the birth and adventures of Bacchus. Lesbian Arion 
(fl. 610) converted the moving band into a cyclic chorus, wrote 
regular poems, invented a suitable style of music, and called the 
songs goat-songs, or tragedies. This established Arion’s name as 
inventor of lyrical tragedy, the next step to regular drama. To the 
Tonian rhapsodes we look for the leavening quality that led to the 
Product of drama. The rhapsodes, or wandering minstrels, recited 
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Homeric epics at the public assemblies. With the possession of the 
Dorian cyclic chorus and the addition of the rhapsode, the choral 
and epic elements being now present, it was an easy matter to 
formulate the tragic drama in Attica. In 535 B.c. Thespis intro- 
duced his actor into the Dionysian chorus, in order to relieve the 
monotony of that chorus. His speech was addressed to the 
corypheeus, or chorus-leader, with whom he carried on his dialogue, 
the chorus being stationed around the ¢Ayme/e (altar) and the actor 
placed upon a table. This latter was the origin of the stage. The 
dialogue generally treated of some Bacchic or other myth. 
4Eschylus added a second actor, and when Sophocles had intro- 
duced a third, the drama for all practical purposes was complete. 

If Roman drama must be judged as the result of Grecian 
influence, still in its beginnings it shows a spontaneity of form 
that quite annuls the idea of Hellenic origination. Beginning with the 
rural festivities, in which dancing and mirth attuned themselves to 
song and speech, it gradually developed into drama. The occasions 
of such were usually weddings or religious celebrations. The satura 
(goatskin of a shepherd), a title intended to depict the fulness of 
both performers and performance, displayed the primary elements 
of dramatic art, in that they were comic songs or stories recited to 
the flute and accompanying gesticulations. 

When the Etruscan players, or istriones, who originally were 
dancers and pantomimists, came into Rome, 364 B.c., a new impetus 
was given to the saturze, which were performed as farces (exodia). 
To this succeeded the mimi, loose farces which first formed an 
independent entertainment, and latterly were played as after pieces ; 
but the imperial régime reduced these to their former condition. 
The mimi gradually developed into literature, and along with the 
pantomimes continued to flourish in the days of the empire, changing 
their depiction of vulgarity to a treatment of mythology. The mimus 
did not scruple to borrow from other sources, amongst which may 
be mentioned the Atellane fables, composed of satires of town life. 
In this the principal characters became conventional, the heavy 
father or husband (fafpus), the ass-eared glutton (maccus), the 
chatterbox (4ueco), and the wily sharper (dorsenus) were the original 
types, counterparts of which may be found in our modern drama. 
It was, however, to the Grecian model that Roman drama owed its 
origin. In the year 240 B.c., after the first Punic war, the victory 
was celebrated by the first production of a tragedy and comedy upon 
the Roman stage. The author, Livius Andronicus, a native of 
Tarentum, formed his pieces upon the models of the Grecian 
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masters. In its later developments, and notably in the case of 
Nevius, who wrote equally well both comedy and tragedy, it 
became of too personal a character to admit of comparison with 
the Grecian. Tragedies built upon the subject-matter of historical 
events, that appealed to Roman patriotism, came into vogue ; whilst 
in the licentiousness of its comedy and the aggressiveness of its 
political satire, it lent itself too readily to a realism that was fatal to 
its conservation. In fine, the emperor forbade any free popular 
treatment of national history, the effect of which might prove sub- 
versive to regal dignity. The result was that the prefexta, which 
were composed of hoary legends and historical battles, disappeared, 
giving way to a revival of Greek models. As to the structure of 
tragedy, the dialogue (deverdia) was relieved by musical passages 
(cantica), the latter sung by a boy placed in front of the flute-player 
(cantor), and the actor accompanied them with gesticulation. In 
contradistinction to the Greek, the chorus stood on the stage itself, 
and occasionally took part in the action. Comedy was divided into 
two classes—falliata, treating of Greek subjects, and /ogaza, native 
subjects. The works of Plautus and Terence partake chiefly of the 
former character ; but after 150 B.c. works of that class ceased to be 
written, owing to the change in popular taste. The first permanent 
theatre, a wooden erection, was built in Rome under Pompeius 
(55 B.c.), and contained 18,000 seats. After its destruction by fire, 
a stone theatre was built by Tiberius on its site (22 a.p.). The 
sensualism of Roman life was faithfully reflected in its drama. On 
one occasion the return of Agamemnon, in the “Clytemnestra,” 
was signalised by Pompeius in a procession of 600 richly laden mules. 
As distinguished from the aloofness of the Grecian stage, the Roman 
actors stood in close proximity to the audience, no choral orchestra 
separating them. This accounts for the absence of the mask in its 
earlier period, wigs being used to denote the age of the personages 
represented. 

With audience and actors at close quarters, criticism, hyper- 
critical and otherwise, became common, and to meet this the c/ague 
was instituted. It was when immorality and obscenity had esta- 
blished themselves in all their audacity that the end was reached. 
The Church, righteous in its wrathfulness and mindful of morality, 
laid its ban upon the accursed thing, and with that the Roman 
drama virtually died. 

It is a significant fact that in seeking out the next traces of the 
drama we must turn to the chronicles of Christianity. After the 
first few centuries had passed the ecclesiastics began to turn their 
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attention to the tragic and comic forms of the ancient drama. In 
the latter part of the fourth century, St. Gregory Nazianzen wrote 
the “ Passion of Christ,” evidently for educational purposes. With 
the spiritual renascence of the tenth century, and contemporary with 
Otto the Great, we associate the comedies of Hrotsvitha, the 
Benedictine nun of Gandersheim (in Saxony), who chose for subjects 
martyrdoms, conversions, and miracles. Indeed, the origin of 
drama may, to adopt a recent theory, be found in the liturgy itself: 
the portion of Scripture read by the priest forming the epical part, 
and the anthem or responses by the congregation constituting the 
lyrical part or the chorus. The mystery play became popular in 
the tenth century. On the occasion of the ecclesiastical festivals, 
the priests performed in the churches the offices (so called) of the 
shepherds, the Innocents, &c., who took up the Gospel of the day. 
Side by side with this, the secular form of the drama could only 
boast of the Troubadours in Provence, Spain, and Italy. The 
Jongleurs, indigenous to Northern France, stood wholly apart from 
the /rouveres, who sang the glorious deeds of the wars. In the course 
of time these were appointed servants to particular households, and 
received the title of menestre/s. The unattached members of the 
craft contrived to eke out a precarious living by the exercise of their 
juggling and pantomime tricks at the various fairs. To return to 
the mystery-plays, Latin texts were written for them, and included 
passages from popular legends, these texts latterly being translated 
into the vernacular. Then the mysteries were joined together and 
formed what scholars term a “collective mystery,” examples of 
which became frequent in France, England, and elsewhere. The 
various specimens of the religious drama were divided into three 
classes— mysteries, devoted to the depiction of Scriptural events, as 
the Nativity, Passion, Resurrection, and Redemption ; miracles, 
treating of the legends of the Saints ; and movradities, dealing with 
allegorical personages representative of the Virtues. The last-named 
were originated by the Norman /vouvéeres. As the years went by, 
the religious drama extended its scope, introducing further attrac- 
tions; the spectators increased in number, and the little leaven of 
comedy gradually ripened into levity. In the endeavour to pander 
to the popular taste, profanity received the ecclesiastical consent. 
The orgie known as the “ Féte des Fous” provides a notable 
example. Preceded by a priest bearing the mitre and the cross, the 
Bishop of Fools repaired with the procession to the cathedral. 
Seating himself in the episcopal chair, he bestowed a mock benedic- 
tion; after which the performance consisted of the singing of 
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bacchanalian songs and the execution of lascivious dances, the priests 
themselves taking the leading part in these debaucheries. Meantime 
the laity, with every appearance of reason, commenced the enactment 
of miracle plays, illustrative of the virtues of their patron saints, the 
performance being given under the auspices of the different guilds 
and schools. Despite the efforts of the Church to stay this entrench- 
ment upon their privileges and attractions, the laity managed to 
establish their own performances. It is to. France we must look for 
the initial step in public acting. In 1303 the Bazoche (clerks of 
Parliament) obtained the right to manage the popular festivals, but 
upon the “ Confrérie de la Passion ” gaining a similar privilege (1402) 
they confined themselves to the production of moralities. ‘“ Les 
Enfans sans Souci,” a company contemporary with the Confrérie, 
also obtained the privilege to enact sof#es—comic plays with alle- 
gorical personages. ‘The regular drama came into existence about 
1395 with the performance of “Griseldis” by the Confrérie. The 
sotie, merging the allegorical into the real, adopted the modern form 
of farce, “ Maistre Pierre Pathelin,” produced in the year 1480 by 
the Bazoche, being the first notable comedy. 

The earliest Italian mystery-play that can be traced dates from 
1243, and resembles the northern production in every respect, save 
its absolute coarseness. The Old Testament plays were named 
Jigure, the New Testament vangel?. Two centuries later they were 
elaborated out of all recognition, and entitled “rappresentazioni.” 
Lorenzo the Magnificent was the author of one of the latter, “San 
Giovanni e San Paolo” (1488). 

The Spanish religious drama sprang into existence about the 
thirteenth century. As in France, the secular party having taken 
the drama under their own control, the maledictions of the clerical 
party were provoked, and the extremest of penalties pronounced. 
Towards the end of the fifteenth century we find the earliest traces 
of the secular, when in 1472 the author of “ Mingo Revulgo ” intro- 
duced a modern commentary in rhymed couplets. 

It is probable that in Germany the religious plays were performed 
at the Easter and Christmas festivals in the twelfth century. The 
miracle plays began about the fourteenth century, and as these 
gradually treated of historical subjects the transition stage to the 
secular drama can easily be marked. But the religious drama proper 
survived in the Catholic states of Germany after the Reformation, 
and traces of it could be found in Bavaria and Tyrol up till the end 
of the eighteenth century. The familiar Passion Play of Oberam- 
mergau was first enacted in the days of the Thirty Years’ War, 1634. 
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It was not till well in the middle of the eighteenth century that the 
literary drama of Germany grew to living likeness. The dramatic 
performances fell into the hands of the civic guilds, and the plays 
exhibited were those of “the master-singers of Nuremberg,” who 
frequently dramatised Scriptural narrative as well as secular subjects. 
Amongst the most notable of religious dramatists was P. Rebhun, 
a protégé of Luther’s. Hans Sachs, the immortal shoemaker of 
Nuremberg, is regarded as “the father of popular German drama.” 
To the fertility of his invention is due the birth of plays, both sacred 
and secular, which depend for their chief interest upon the dialogue, 
their lack of characterisation being their most notable feature. Italian 
novelties were introduced as well as Spanish, the latter by Jesuitic 
instigation. Not until the visit of the English comedians, at the close 
of the sixteenth century, was any attempt made towards the construc- 
tion of real drama, and then the writers built their plays upon the 
English models. The répertoire of the English company included, 
amongst other plays, ‘“ Hamlet,” “ Edward III.,” “ Mahomet,” and 
“Romeo and Juliet.” 

In Holland the progress of the drama somewhat resembles that 
of the German product. Commencing early in the fifteenth century, 
a large variety of moralities, allegories, and comic interludes formed 
the principal attractions of those pageants for which the Nether. 
lands was famous. Dutch literary drama began with the classical 
tragedies of S. Koster (1585-1650), its principal dramatist, Van Dant 
Vordel, building his plays chiefly on the models of Corneille and 
Racine. 

The Scandinavian product came as the result of exotic growths, 
while that of Denmark followed upon similar lines to the German. 
L. Holberg (1684-1754), the doyen of comic dramatists, was the 
originator of a style of comedy which exposed to healthy ridicule all 
forms of popular vice, and did so in strict consistence with the 
highest canons of comedy. 

Russian drama owes its origin to the introduction of the religious 
play from Poland in the twelfth century. The ver¢ep, a species of 
puppet-show, was very popular in the seventeenth century ; and this 
gave way to regular drama when Sumarokoff (1718-1777), a 
member of the St. Petersburg cadet corps, began to produce his 
plays modelled on the French. Amongst other works he produced 
a translation of “ Hamlet.” 

Coming to the English drama, the enactment of miracle plays, 
written and performed by monks, began in the twelfth century. The 
tights of the clergy in this department were soon infringed, for the 
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following century saw the prohibition of plays by professional 
players. The records show the performance of miracle plays to 
have taken place in Cornwall, in the Cymric dialect, at an early date. 
Usually they were represented in the open air, within a specially 
constructed amphitheatre. The plays, however, were ostensibly 
copies of English originals. The miracle-play reached its most 
flourishing period when the trade companies began their perform- 
ances. The town of Chester took the initiative in 1268, to be 
followed by towns such as Wakefield, York, Coventry, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, Preston, Leeds, Lancaster, Kendal, Wymondham, Dublin, 
and London. In the latter place the parish clerks became respon- 
sible for their performance. The plays may be divided into three 
classes: the Towneley plays, acted at Woodkirk (Wakefield), circa 
fourteenth century ; the Chester, acted during the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries; and the Coventry, which belong to the fifteenth or 
sixteenth century. A large number of these were borrowed from 
French originals, others from scriptural subjects: the legends of the 
saints and the Apocrypha. The most popular form of play con- 
sisted of an entire history of the world, from the Creation to the Day 
of Judgment. A sixteenth-century writer describes their enactment 
at Chester in the following terms :— 


‘‘ The manner of these plays were: Every company had its pageant, which 
pageants were a high scaffold with two rooms—a higher and a lower—upon 
four wheels, In the lower they apparelled themselves, and in the higher they 
played, being all open at the top, that all beholders might hear and see them. 
The places where they played them was in every street. They began first at the 
abbey gates, and when the first pageant was played it was wheeled to the high 
cross before the Mayor, and so to every street, and so every street had a pageant 
playing before them at one time, till all the pageants appointed for the day 
were played, and when one pageant was near ended, word was brought from 
Street to street that they might come in place thereof exceedingly orderly, and all 
the streets have their pageants before them all at one time playing together, to 
see which plays was great resort, and also scaffolds and stages made in the streets 
in those places where they determined to play their pageants.” 


To each guild was allocated a play, and the various perform- 
ances were termed the Tailors’ Pageant, and so forth, according to 
the name of the guild which performed them. The costumes used 
were entirely conventional. Divine and saintly persons wore gilt 
hair and beards, demons donned hideous heads, souls were clad in 
white and black, after their kind, and angels wore gilded skins and 
wings. The French species differed from the English in that the 
stage was divided into three compartments: in the top were the 
Father and His angels ; middle, the saints and glorified ones ; whilst 
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the humans shared the lowest platform, with the souls in hell. 
Intended in the main to be serious, the English miracle play 
was not altogether devoid of humour. The Coventry plays, 
which were the most refined, were the work of the clergy. To 
them we are indebted for the gradual evolution of the miracle 
play into the morality. This was an allegorical representation of the 
conflict between good and evil in the mind of man, by the per- 
sonification of the virtues and vices. Righteousness and Justice 
were contrasted with the wickedness of the devil and his attendants, 
vices who, under the various a/iases of Shift, Ambidexter, Sin, 
Fraud, Iniquity, &c., tormented his majesty for the edification of 
the auditors. The moralities were in vogue during the reign of 
Henry VI., VII., and VIII., bearing such titles as “‘ The Castle of 
Perseverance,” ‘The World and the Child,” and “The Conflict of 
Conscience.” An example of the political morality may be found in 
Sir David Lyndsay’s “Satire of the Three Estaitis.” In the morality 
is contained the germ-idea of the domestic fool, so familiar to all 
drama. The creation of the regular drama has been traced to the 
intermingling of historical personages with abstractions, as is instanced 
by Bishop Bale’s “ King Johan” (circa 1548), an innovation which 
cleared the path for the chronicle history. Contemporary with 
this came the introduction of real characters to contrast with abstract 
figures, as in the sixteenth-century moralities “ Jack Juggler” and 
“Tom Tiler and his wife.” About the year 1550 John Heywood 
produced his interludes, which were farces written upon French lines, 
depicting the lives of real men and women. In reviewing the 
history of English drama, the subtle influence which the historical 
pageant exercised upon it must not be overlooked. Succeeding the 
famous “ridings” of Chaucer’s time, they exceeded in splendour any 
previous attempts in that direction. Claiming the aid of the men 
who were afterwards to become our dramatists, it was their chief 
desire to produce complete representations of mythological and 
historical heroes, as well as moral and municipal abstractions. Thus 
through the various stages of miracle, morality, interlude, and 
pageantry, rose the chronicle history; and with the dawn of the 
Elizabethan era the regular drama was established. It was natural 
that a nation intellectually fertilised by the kindly heat of schoiar- 
ship should find its primary dramatic inspiration in the tragedies of 
the ancients, the works of Seneca having been drawn upon as far 
back as the reign of Queen Mary. Indeed the direct influence of Seneca 
may be traced in the English tragedy proper “ Gorboduc” (re-named 
‘‘ Ferrex and Porrex”) the joint work of Lord Buckhurst and T. 
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Morton (1562). The Italian influence is shown in the first “ Romeo 
and Juliet,” in “Tancred and Gismunda” (1563), and in Whetstone’s 
“Promos and Cassandra,” from which play Shakespeare took 
‘“‘ Measure for Measure.” To this succeeded the production of blank 
verse and prose, half epic and half comic, notable amongst which 
were “The Famous Victories of Henry” (circa 1588) and “The 
Chronicle History of King Leir.” Comedy owed its existence to 
the Roman models, English versions of which had been produced in 
the time of Henry VIII. Udall’s “Ralph Roister Doister,” one of 
the first examples, dates from the year 1551, and appears to be an 
adaptation of Plautus. ‘Gammer Gurton’s Needle,” printed 1575, 
and the supposed work of Bishop Steel, was borrowed from a Latin 
original. Amongst the list of Elizabethan dramatists stands the 
name of John Lyly, of “ Euphues” fame, who wrote a number of 
legendary classical, mythological, and satirical plays for enactment by 
the Children of the Chapel and of St. Paul’s. Gascoigne followed 
with a free translation of Ariosto’s “ I Suppositi,” in which he pre- 
sumed to improve the dialogue. Contenting ourselves with the 
mention of Thomas Kyd of “Spanish Tragedy” fame, and of Kit 
Marlowe (1564-1593) we may consider the English drama as 
having attained a style native to the character and intellect of its 
people. 

In recounting the evolution of the drama an exegesis such as 
the present must necessarily appear diffusive ; indeed, the exigencies 
of space render itso. The only attempt has been to mark out the 
distinctive features of its primary and adventitious growths ; to trace 
the art from its germinal source throughout its varied processes, 
rather than to make the facts square with any preconceived theory. 
And this source is discovered to spring from the natural love of man 
for expression, leading him towards the creation of some visible 
token representing his inner emotions. In the savage nature its first 
manifestations were found in the institution of physical exhibitions 
of people as widely apart in time as the Dorians and South Sea 
Islanders. A higher civilisation provided the graven image of a god 
who represented the highest good. To the Dorians it came in the 
form of Apollo, the god of war and music; to the Phcenicians, 
Dionysos, the god of wine; and to the Egyptians in Osiris, the 
Universal Power. With the clear possession of a god came the 
inspiration of worship, and the chanting of hymns to his honour. 
Thus in seeking the power of his god, man became conscious of the 
part he himself played in the economy of the universe. The glori- 
fication of his god led to the celebration of the honour of man. In 
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the Indian drama the Vedic hymns came first, and the creation of 
the epic served as the initiatory step towards drama. The Grecian 
passed from the pzeans of their gods to the goat-songs of the people, 
and with the addition of the epic the drama was complete. Having 
founded their drama on the Grecian model, the Romans saw it ripen 
into the reflection of their native sensuality, and with that, resultant 
rottenness hastened the end. Christianity laid reproving hands on 
the accursed thing, and thus departed the evil. But no instinct 
which is essential to the well-being of the human can be wholly 
stifled. To the appreciation of this truth the Church gradually 
awakened. ‘To induce spirituality in the minds of an unimaginative 
people whose intelligence demands the use of symbols, the mystery, 
miracle-play, and morality were created. And as children will tire 
of their toys, the insatiable craving for some new thing, the Socratic 
dzmon of zsthetic aspiration, or rather the Philistinic desire for the 
obvious, brought the celestial wares of ecclesiasticism into the regions 
of common sense. The Church pursuant of the apostolic aim, “to 
become all things to all men,” came to be regarded in the light of 
an entertainment purveyor. Unfortunately for its ideals, the ¢hesis of 
utilitarianism was not followed by the avsis of proselytism. It had 
nurtured a serpent in its bosom and the viper had turned, with the 
inevitable result—recriminations and excommunications. As the 
centuries passed, the Church, looking askance at this easy means of 
fuller glory, dallied with it; sometimes uncertain of its morality, 
always envious of its triumph ; bringing from its devious paths the 
substance of many ecclesiastical theatricalities. For the drama had 
pursued a similar course to the kindred arts. 

Painting, sculpture, and architecture had primarily dedicated 
themselves to religion ; dancing, music, and poetry likewise. From 
the union of the last three arts sprang the drama. ‘The lesson 
taught by empiricism is that the homogeneous tends to create the 
heterogeneous. The Church, failing to recognise this factor in 
evolution, did not foresee the tendency of the time to specialise. It 
did not see that what was mystic could become dramatic, and that 
what was spiritual could, by an appreciable transition, become 
physical, as later developments proved. Thus from the minor 
elements of tragedy rose the modern drama; out of the ancient 
pantomimes comedy and the comic opera. As the triviality of 
modern art is outbalanced by certain phases of its ideality, so that 
which is merely bizarre in modern drama is counterbalanced by the 
zsthetic productions peculiar to this era. With the development of 
the intellectual part of man’s nature the physical part ceases to 
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exercise the desire for the merely sensual, and in that trend lies the 
hope of the intellectual drama. The high tragedy of the Greeks 
arose from their ethereal philosophy ; the low comedy of the Romans 
from their physical philosophy. ‘The abiding quality of the English 
drama must be found in the sanity of its psychology. Those days of 
dramatic darkness may be accounted for. With the rapid spread of 
education, the socialistic tendencies of the age, and the unaccustomed 
luxury attained by the masses, the popular taste for drama may be 
deemed a recent growth. The axiom “The drama’s laws the 
drama’s patrons give,” although trite, has the merit of truth to 
commend it. In the matter of art the uncultured nature embraces 
first the novel and surprising, the extravagant, wonderful, and 
bizarre. Experience tends towards the formation of ideals, as 
infantile folly paves the way for the sagacity of age. And so the 
play follows out the same rule. A passage from Herbert Spencer’s 
chapter on the “ Law of Evolution” may not be altogether inept, 
and will lead us to a fuller comprehension of the matter under 
discussion :— 

“Tt is the same with fiction and the drama. In the marvellouS 
tales current among eastern nations, in the romantic legends of 
feudal Europe, as well as in the mystery plays, and those succeeding 
them, we see the great want of correspondence to the realities of life. 
Along with social advance there has been a diminution of unnatural- 
ness, an approach to truth of representation. And now novels and 
plays are applauded in proportion to the fidelity with which they 
exhibit individual characters : improbabilities, like the impossibilities 
which preceded them, are disallowed ; and there is even an incipient 
abandonment of those elaborate plots which life rarely, if ever, 
furnishes.” 

The text may prove a useful one. If it does not help to brighten 
the horizon of dramatic achievement, at least it does not leave us 
without the hope of coming glory. And after all that is as much as 
the heart of man may desire. 

ROBB LAWSON, 
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A FANTASTIC DREAM. 


WIDE waste land, dusky and desolate, shrouded over by dim 
darkness, which yet left some patches of flat landscape faintly 
revealed and palely visible amid the encircling gloom. No houses, 
no sign of habitation or cultivation ; but one grey old arched bridge, 
which spanned a sullen stagnant little river, with its slimy surface, 
and dull banks, overgrown by rank squalid weeds. A dead breath- 
less air, murky, oppressive, ghostly. No wind, no stir or movement 
in all the dead atmosphere. Over the whole scene, a deathly calm of 
blight and curse, melancholy, inanimate, grey, depressing. Far and 
wide stretched a vast span of bare and lifeless land; but no horizon 
was even suggested through the sorrowful impending mist, and the 
faint wan half-light only revealed very dimly the arch of the rude 
old bridge, which seemed to serve no human need. I know not 
whence I came or whither I was going. I did not know why I found 
myself, astonished, in that joyless evil-suggesting desert ; but at length, 
impelled by some occult inspiration, I found myself nearing the 
beginning of the weird bridge which might have been built by witch- 
craft. Then, through the ghastly shadow of all surrounding 
obscurity, I became aware of a recumbent group of three ladies, who 
somehow stirred in fancy a reminiscence of the three queens who 
received the dying Arthur in the dusky barge. Strange to find them 
alone in that sad waste land, where no one came, or seemed to have 
come, since the making of the world. So solitary was the grim place 
that I half thought myself to be, except the queens, the first 
comer in that desolate expanse: and the queens themselves—were 
they real, human? They were very fair to look upon, were beautiful 
and young—but, oh, so sad; and their eyes were dim with deepest 
melancholy and long dead hope. Each wore upon her head a golden 
crown, and their pale robes were flowing and were long. Their hair 
streamed downward almost to their feet. They seemed to belong to 
some far-off time that had been long ago. 
They did not move, but their sad eyes were slowly fixed on me 
with wonder and with trust. Then one—the youngest and the 
fairest—spoke, and said that they were under an enchantment ; that 
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they had long waited there to cross the bridge, which they could 
only do by the help—if that could be rendered—of a mortal of the 
passing day ; and then she asked me, who seemed sent by some good 
power, if I would help them, and achieve the long-waiting adventure 
of the bridge. Then, all speaking together in soft far-away voices, 
they said that the attempt might be difficult, and even dangerous ; 
but that I was the first mortal who had been sent to them, and that 
they trusted in my chivalry and help. Of the danger, I could divine 
nothing ; but I was well-minded to try and help the forlorn ladies, 
or spectres of old-world queens, and expressed my willingness, 
proposing that I should make a first trial of the bridge with one 
alone. To this they agreed, and the one who first had spoken rose 
up to her stately height, and gave me her fair hand to hold as we 
slowly stepped upon the magic bridge. Her light foot trod timidly 
as we started : but, so soon as we had commenced to ascend the 
arch, the bridge itself heaved and tottered, rocked and swayed, 
moved by some secret power; while screams, wailings, shriekings, 
howlings, echoed fearfully through the air which had been so silent 
and so still. The lady seemed to be fainting—she, no doubt, knew 
more of the terrors of the enchantment than I did—and I had to 
support her as, slowly and with difficulty, we reeled across the magic 
bridge. I stopped several times, so wild was the wavy rocking of 
the unstable arch ; but at length we neared the other side, and, at 
last, I had led her safely over. She was frightened and exhausted ; 
and the other two queens watched our crossing anxiously, and seemed 
overjoyed when we arrived in safety. So soon as I could leave the 
first lady, I began to recross rapidly, but though the wailings 
continued to rend the air, they were not so frightful as they had 
been, and I hoped to return safely. All at once so mighty a blast 
of wind blew against me that I had to lie down upon my face, and 
then to crawl slowly. At length, however, though sore spent, 
I rejoined the waiting queens ; and I fancied I heard high up in the 
air a scream, which almost sounded like a demon voice, and 
through the murky air I seemed to see a huge but shadowy 
amorphous form swaying dimly through the opaque mist. However, 
I had to return with the second lady ; and, by this time, I had been 
so impressed by the sense of the presence of unseen but malevolent 
powers which sought to prevent our crossing, that I was not a little 
dispirited and anxious. The lady was evidently terrified, and clung 
to me as we started in trembling dread. Once more the wailings, as 
of lost souls, but this time more poignant than they had been before. 
The gloomy greyness of earth and sky became more lurid and 
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unearthly in their unnatural terror, and a low crooning wind began 
to rise and stir. The bridge was frightfully agitated, and, just as we 
neared the centre of the arch, split widely open, and left a rather 
wide chasm. Alone, I could have leaped across it, but it was not 
easy to induce a clinging frightened queen to make such an effort. 
I remember that I prayed to Heaven for help, and that the chasm 
seemed to close again. I gave one glance at the last of the three 
queens, and saw that she was kneeling and praying while watching 
our struggle with the forces of evil. The wind increased in fury, the 
rocking caused a dizzy feeling, and the way seemed very long and 
very toilsome. All round there was a vague impression of demonic 
mystery and of supernatural horror. Unseen enemies of malignant 
power seemed to be working against us with terrible force, and the 
end of the adventure seemed uncertain. We reeled and struggled 
slowly on when, just as we had almost cleared the bridge, a clap of 
thunder, the loudest by far that I have ever heard, filled all the 
huge void between ground and cloud, and, while it rolled, the whole 
bridge crumbled into ruin, and fell splashing into the dull water. 

With the terrific sound of the thunder I awoke. The dream 
ceased ; but it still lives vitally in my strongly stirred memory ; anda 
weird impress of the scene, the figures, the bewitched atmosphere, 
lingers with morbid distinctness in my excited brain. Under the 
stress and strain of tormenting action, I got, to my lasting regret, no 
explanations from my sleeping queens ; but I feel that, great as is 
the power of modern science, which makes for good, those old en- 
chanters of the far-off long ago were yet appallingly potent for evil 
and for sorrow. 

Those ruthless and ghastly old necromancers were—when they 
existed—terrible enemies to mortal creatures. 

They both fascinate and disturb the imagination, even when met 
with—as I met with them—only in A DREaM. 

H, SCHUTZ WILSON. 
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SABINA, PRINCESS PALATINE OF 
BAVARIA AND COUNTESS OF 
EGMONT. 


T many of the brilliant functions given by the Netherlands 

Court, during the regency of Madame de Parma (half-sister 

of the Spanish Philip the Second), some surprise and proportionate 

amusement were afforded the nobles and grandees who graced those 

splendid assemblies with their presence, by the unwonted spectacle 
of two ladies making their obeisance to the Regent arm in arm. 

Before their transit from one apartment of the palace to another, 
each grand dame, magnificent in velvet and priceless lace, sought 
out the other, and, linking her arm in that of her companion, 
strenuously endeavoured to keep abreast, or perhaps an inch more 
than abreast, of her rival. A narrow doorway incapable of accommo- 
dating two such royally attired ladies other than in single file was 
always the occasion for a determined struggle on the part of the 
younger and more aggressive princess to secure an advantage over 
her matronly but gentler antagonist ; and the gentlemen of the Court 
laid wagers on the ultimate result of the contest—whether it would 
end in a*dead heat, or whether the Princess of Orange-Nassau 
would win by the length of her unduly short neck. 

The elder of these fair objects of interest was Sabina, Countess 
of Egmont; the younger, a lame ill-tempered girl, scarcely out of 
her teens, was Anne of Saxony, the second wife of that patriot Prince 
of Orange who is known to undying fame as William the Silent. 
Although married but a few years, Anne already showed signs of 
that insanity which brought her to a wretched death. Viewed in the 
light of our nineteenth-century science, her solitary confinement in 
a room from which the daylight was excluded, with its attendant 
mental torture, seems a punishment cruelly in excess of her mis- 
demeanours. 

As this young lady was apt to vent her temper upon her illus- 
trious husband in unmeasured terms, regardless of the presence of 
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his friends, it is possible that William of Orange was not ill-pleased 
when the amiable Countess of Egmont came first in the race for 
precedence. Who cannot picture the stately Count Egmont, with 
that uncontrollable sense of fun which led him to “chaff” even the 
iron Duke of Alva with such deplorable results to himself, indulging 
in a furtive glance at his friend and meeting with a responsive twinkle 
from the humorously serious eyes of the Prince of Orange, as one 
of their respective wives managed to foul the other? It is evident 
they did not lay their ladies’contentions deeply to heart, for, divided 
as they afterwards were in politics and action, the affection of Orange 
for Egmont never faltered. The expression of it has come down to 
us in many noble words that demonstrate alike his lofty liberal 
nature, and the love that Egmont, vain, passionate, consummately 
brave, fatally impulsive, erratic but loyal, excited in all his friends 
and the majority of his enemies. 

His countess, destined to fall from the proudest position in the 
Netherlands to sudden beggary and subsequent years of undeserved 
misery, was the Princess Sabina, sister of the Elector Palatine of 
Bavaria. Her marriage with Egmont was celebrated at Spires 
Cathedral in the year 1545, and, as the age of the bridegroom was 
but three and twenty, we may reasonably conclude that the Princess 
Palatine was in her first youth. Among the many notable women 
of that time, the high-born countess was distinguished for her 
gracious courtesy and irreproachable character, in which latter 
respect poor Anne of Saxony was soon to reveal herself so ignobly 
deficient. Both the Count and Countess were largely endowed with 
this same “ graciousness,” which is rendered the more interesting in 
Egmont’s case by the fact that, as a boy, he was extremely gauche 
and uncouth. Later on he developed that charm of manner which, 
after the lapse of three hundred years, still attracts us to him through 
the historian’s pages, and the beauty he inherited from his mother, 
the lovely Princess of Gavére, invests his personality with a singular 
fascination. 

The nuptials of the young couple were graced by the presence of 
the Emperor Charles the Fifth, and one wonders whether among 
the many royal and princely spectators of that interesting scene, the 
Duke of Alva looked with the cold gaze of dislike and disapproval 
on the intrepid young soldier whose brilliant successes at St. Quentin 
and Gravelines were, some years later, to throw his own well-earned 
renown into temporary shadow. It seems curious that in the follow- 
ing year Egmont and Alva were installed Knights of the Fleece, an 
occasion on which Alva would have been more than human had he 
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refrained from making the mentally odious comparison that his 
fellow knight was only four and twenty, while he had reached his 
thirty-ninth year. 

We hear little of the Countess during her early wifehood. Those 
halcyon days passed swiftly by in the luxurious palaces of the Count 
(with the exception of Orange, the wealthiest noble in the Nether- 
lands) in Brussels, or at his less pretentious residences at Ghent, 
Mechlin, Bruges, or the Hague. Later on, she became the mother 
of eight daughters and three sons. 

By another curious coincidence, Alva and Count Egmont, who 
had previously acted as the Emperor’s ambassador in the prenuptial 
negotiations, witnessed the marriage of Mary Tudor with Philip of 
Spain at Winchester. The dark sombre face of Count Horn, 
Egmont’s high-minded companion in doom, must have lighted up 
with a smile as he beheld the admiration excited by his friend’s 
noble presence and gracious bearing, in striking contrast to the re- 
pellent haughtiness of Alva, whose duchess, as well as Egmont’s 
countess, witnessed the ceremony. One longs to hear the two great 
ladies’ private remarks on the bride’s black velvet mantle and 
historic scarlet shoes. 

Save for natural wifely anxiety during Egmont’s absence on 
diplomatic missions in an age when assassins were uncomfortably 
free with the dagger and the poisoned dish, or during those military 
campaigns whose fame resounded through Europe, the Countess 
Sabina’s life seems to have been happy enough. The little squabbles 
with Anne of Saxony, and kindred social excitements, were soon to 
fade in trouble so heartrending, and in agony so undeserved and 
protracted, that it is impossible to reflect on this noble patient 
woman’s fate without tears. 

The Netherlands had been made over to Philip the Second by 
his father, the Emperor Charles, on the occasion of that prematurely 
worn-out warrior’s retirement into the convent of St. Juste. Philip, 
after Egmont's brilliant achievements at St. Quentin and Gravelines, 
and the consequent peace with France, returned to Spain, placing 
the Netherlands, which he never again visited, under the regency of 
Madame de Parma, a Catholic as rigid and bigoted as himself. He 
rightly judged that Margaret would be more thoroughly dominated 
by his able favourite the Bishop of Arras (better known by his later 
title of Cardinal Granvelle) than any other of the aspirants to the 
Regency. 

The principal grandees of those Netherlands Philip detested 
so heartily, and whose blood and treasure he was determined to 
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absorb, were William of Orange, Count Egmont, and the Marquis of 
Berghen, men of immense wealth and princely descent, with Count 
Horn, who had faithfully served as Admiral of the Provinces with 
nominal payment and had greatly impoverished himself in the royal 
service. These nobles took natural and just offence at the dispropor- 
tionate authority vested in Granvelle, whom they looked down on 
on account of his plebeian birth, and they addressed several letters to 
the King urging his recall. 

While the able but unscrupulous churchman regarded the people 
as “a vile animal,” these princely members of that State council 
of which Granvelle was the dominant member had no mind to 
sanction the burning, drowning, and smothering of their humbler 
countrymen who had begun to read their bibles and to think for 
themselves. Count Egmont, in spite of his devotion to the Romish 
Church, detested the supercilious cardinal, who was as sarcastic as 
he was masterful, and, according to tradition, went the length of 
boxing the ecclesiastical ears. This culminating indignity Granvelle 
was hardly likely to forgive or forget. With patient revenge he 
never ceased to poison the mind of the most suspicious monarch 
that ever breathed against the powerful Count, and not even 
Egmont’s subsequent severity against the heretics in his stadholder- 
ate of Flanders, the greatest blot on his somewhat inconsistent 
character, nor the readiness with which, after the Cardinal’s recall, 
he took that oath of implicit obedience to Philip which Orange 
rejected with disdain, had any effect upon the doom Philip and Alva 
were arranging for him. 

The unfortunate nobleman, conscious of his own loyalty, but as 
boyishly rash in speech and action as though his years numbered 
twenty instead of forty, through all the terribly troubled years of the 
Regent’s dissimulating administration, with its consequent riots, 
image-breakings, and retaliatory executions, never dreamt he had 
anything to fear from the King. That monarch’s effusive and open- 
armed reception of the Count, on the occasion of his visit to Madrid 
on a mission from the State Council, was enough to throw a more 
wary man than Egmont off his guard. It was but one of many 
instances when “ Philip’s dagger followed close upon his smile.” 

It is curious to read of the splendid banquets and entertainments 
given by the nobles during the eight years of Madame de Parma’s 
regency—years whose horrors, fearful as they were, but faintly 
shadowed the coming bloody rule of Alva. Wrapped in false 
security, laughing heartily at the warning of a Portuguese noble who 
had just returned from the Spanish Court ; unmoved by the manly 
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pleading of his younger but more far-seeing friend William the 
Silent, who, reading the signs of the times, could not restrain his 
tears as he embraced Egmont for the last time; disdaining alike to 
follow William’s example of retiring beyond the reach of Philip’s 
authority or to add the weight of his name and following to Orange’s 
plan of openly opposing the king’s tyranny, the Count was not even 
aroused to a sense of his danger by the news that Philip had sent an 
army under the command of Alva to garrison the Netherlands and 
enforce the Inquisition. His light careless temper made him forget, 
if ever he had remembered, that the Spanish general, in years gone 
by, had been the butt of his ready Flemish wit; he was to learn 
by an irrevocable lesson that a man without humour rarely forgives 
a jest against himself. More than once in the early days of Philip’s 
reign Egmont and Alva had come to open rupture, and after the 
battle of Gravelines the party-feeling between the two great soldiers 
and their followers had run very high. Alva, absent himself on an 
inglorious campaign in Italy, had depreciated Egmont’s action as 
foolhardy and premature. Egmont had retorted by demonstrating— 
by no means modestly—its brilliant results, and had uttered many 
provoking words best left unsaid. He suffered, too, for the indiscre- 
tion of his partisans, who after the manner of partisans went further 
than their principals. 

Although Philip, probably actuated by a dull envy and the desire 
to possess Egmont’s estates, had actually signed his death-warrant 
in blank before Alva left Spain, it cannot be doubted by any who 
read between the lines of history that the iron captain-general’s 
personal animosity against the comparatively young hero who had 
twice made France tremble would only be appeased by his death. 
Yet so conscious, and justly conscious, was Egmont of his own 
loyalty, that when Alva, at the head of the Spanish army (with its 
accompanying band of two thousand well-drilled courtesans) arrived 
in the neighbourhood of Brussels, he rode out of the town to meet 
him, attended by a gay cavalcade and taking with him a present of 
two valuable horses. Alva, accustomed as he was to dissimulate, 
could not restrain his malice as he beheld the splendid figure of his 
doomed victim approaching, but uttered the lying exclamation, 
loud enough for the Count to hear, “ Behold the greatest of all the 
heretics !” 

It would almost seem that the Count’s vanity rendered him deaf 
as well as blind, or, what is more probable, that being a devout and 
sincere Catholic, he did not dream of applying Alva’s insult to 
himself. In a few moments the Spanish general composed his 
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features, and, after the jesting remark that the Count need not have 
brought him all the way from Spain in his old age, placed his arm 
round Egmont’s neck, and in this Judas-like fashion rode by the side 
of his brilliant rival into Brussels. This took place on August 22, 
1567. 

For the next fortnight all was merry-making and feasting, Alva 
professing so much regard for the Count that any misgivings the 
Flemish noble entertained were effectually overcome. So convinced 
was the man whose signed death-warrant Alva held, of his impla- 
cable enemy’s good will, that he was the means of inducing Count 
Horn to leave the retirement of his house at Weert and return to 
Brussels. Egmont’s remorse at the share he had in bringing about 
his friend’s death found expression in the request he made before he 
was led out to die—that he might suffer first and so be spared the 
additional pang of seeing Horn’s dead body. 

Meanwhile, Egmont had many warnings ; but where William of 
Nassau’s impassioned eloquence had availed nothing minor hints 
were thrown away. That faithful monitor had retired into Germany 
with his termagant and semi-lunatic wife (soon to become the 
mother of that patriotic son of a patriotic father, Maurice of 
Saxony), preferring to devote his life to freeing the Netherlands 
from the Spanish yoke and its attendant Inquisition, rather than to 
court certain and speedy death at the hands of Alva. “ If Orange is 
caught,” wrote Philip to his general, “don’t let his trial last more 
than twenty-four hours.” 

Alva spread his nets in a highly creditable manner. Feasting 
and jousts were the order of the day; and on September 4g, less 
than three weeks after his arrival in Brussels, invitations were issued 
for a dinner to be given at the house of Don Ferdinand, Alva’s 
illegitimate son. The evening before this banquet, the last Egmont 
was to grace with his presence, he, with his Countess, was sur- 
prised by a visit from a mysterious Spanish officer, who, success- 
fully concealing his identity, urged the Count to escape from 
Brussels and cross the frontier at once. If the Countess’s sur- 
mise, that their nocturnal visitant was Julian Romero, that cruel and 
unscrupulous Spanish captain who afterwards led Egmont to the 
scaffold, and whose horrible and treacherous butchery at Naarden 
still causes a shudder, it is but another proof of the admiration her 
lord excited in his most inveterate opponents. 

Whether Egmont proudly disdained to heed the warning of a 
Spaniard, or whether, as is more likely, he relied on the consciousness 
of his own loyalty, the advice was disregarded, and on the following 
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day, at the primitive hour of noon, he rode forth to the house of 
Don Ferdinand. The words of light farewell he uttered to his 
anxious wife were the last she was to hear from him on earth. 
The Count went out gay and débonnaire for friendship and good 
cheer. 

Five hours later, in spite of an earnest whispered warning from 
Don Ferdinand himself, who, thrown much into the society of his 
father’s unsuspecting victim since his stay in Brussels, had learned 
to love and honour him, the Flemish lion was caged. Count 
Horn was trapped in an equally treacherous manner. After a 
few days’ confinement in a room lighted only by candles, Egmont 
was conveyed in a litter drawn by mules to the fortress of Ghent, 
where, with the luckless Horn, he was kept in durance for nine 
months. Both gentlemen, their estates confiscated, and their 
valuables appropriated by the monarch they had so faithfully served, 
were dependent on the kindness of their friends. It is piteous to 
read of the Countess of Egmont petitioning Alva that her hus- 
band, who had lived so joyous and free a life, might at least be 
allowed to take the air. It is stated that, but for the devotion of his 
wife and stepmother, Count Horn would have lacked the necessaries 
of life. 

The hardship of the Countess Egmont’s lot seems almost un- 
paralleled. Driven from home, her husband’s mansions no longer 
affording her shelter, the distracted but not utterly despairing lady 
was compelled to seek the refuge of a convent for herself and her 
eleven children, none of them being, as Alva admitted, old enough 
to take care of themselves, and the youngest almost an infant. 
Never again (unless her wifely yearning overcame her agonised 
shrinking, and she gazed on Egmont’s beloved features as he trod 
his heroic path to the summer scaffold) allowed to see the husband 
whose affection had been her pride and joy for more than twenty 
years, she left no means untried to obtain a fair trial for him. 
She petitioned the Brabant estates so importunately and pathetically 
as, according to an aged councillor, to be quite ‘‘ annoying,” and, 
spurred on by her indignant and poignant pleading, they even ven- 
tured to appeal to Alva—of course, without success. 

At the same time she invoked the assistance of her brother, the 
Elector Palatine, and laid persistent siege to all the royal and princely 
personages in Europe who she thought might influence Philip. 

A kind letter from the Emperor Maximilian gave her delusive 
comfort ; it assured her that the Count, being a Knight of the Fleece, 
could only be tried by members of that Order. Egmont’s imprison- 
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ment was illegal. According to the rules of the Fleece, he was 
entitled to be kept in the custody of his fellow knights, and it was in 
defiance of the regulations of that princely order for one of its fra- 
ternity to be tried by a common or inferior tribunal. But Alva’s 
Blood Council was no common court, and murderers, royal or 
ignoble, are not wont to consider the rights of their prospective 
victims. 

For eight months the Countess, reduced to absolute poverty, 
continued to make heartrending appeals to all who she thought 
would assist in obtaining justice for her lord. Night after night the 
poor lady might be seen, accompanied by one of those daughters 
who were so soon to be fatherless, stealing barefoot to one of the 
many shrines in Brussels to pray for the release of the imprisoned 
Count. The stones on which she knelt with such humility and faith 
were not so hard as the hearts of Alva and his master. 

At length, after many weary weeks of alternate hope and sad 
foreboding, Egmont’s fate was precipitated by an event with which 
he had no concern. As part of a deliberately planned scheme of 
William the Silent, an organised revolt against the Spanish tyranny 
had taken place in Friesland under the leadership of the chivalrous 
Louis of Nassau, William’s trusted lieutenant and younger brother. 
Contrary to all expectation, and in glowing contrast to the result of 
the simultaneous risings in other parts of the country, Count Louis 
achieved a brilliant victory. Aremberg, the devoted Netherland 
leader of the royalist troops, was killed ; while his Spanish soldiers, 
whose taunts of cowardice had impelled him to an engagement which 
his better knowledge of the treacherous nature of the ground told 
him would be most perilous, were cut to pieces by the troops of 
Louis of Nassau. 

The state of the Netherlands at this time can scarcely be realised. 
In our own civil wars, Red Rose and White Rose, or Royalist and 
Puritan, were pretty sharply defined ; but in the awful and prolonged 
struggle of the Low Countries against Spanish bigotry and tyranny, 
the conflicting elements were almost chaotic. There were brave and 
honourable Netherland Catholics who were loyal to Philip while they 
loathed the Inquisition and Alva alike; there were those who 
approved of Philip and Inquisition both ; there were a few who, like 
the heroic Prince of Orange and his gallant brothers, were pure 
patriots, whether Catholic, Calvinist, Anabaptist, or Lutheran ; there 
were traitors who veered from one side to the other as it paid them 
best ; and there were others who, like Egmont and his secretary 
Bazerkeel, entering the troubled arena with something approaching 
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religious toleration, had ended by persecuting humble sectaries to the 
death. The religious question was so closely interwoven with the 
political that the condition of things can only be faintly indicated in 
a magazine article. ‘The Catholic Countesses of Egmont and 
Aremberg were friends; Egmont, a rigid Catholic, was warmly 
beloved by William of Orange, who, although of a Lutheran family, 
was brought up a Catholic at the Court of the Emperor Charles, and 
was now fast becoming a Calvinist ; William’s Lutheran brother 
Adolphus was slain by Egmont’s Catholic friend Aremberg a few 
minutes before he expired (from a mortal blow dealt by Adolphus 
himself) in the battle of Helliger-Lee, and later on the war became a 
purely religious one, the outcome of Philip’s determination to force 
the Inquisition on an enlightened people. 

The loyalty of Egmont and his countess toa false and treacherous 
king strikes the student of history with wonder, the sequence of 
events seeming to indicate that the unhappy lady endowed the 
monarch with a kindliness of which his coldly cruel nature was 
incapable. Even her husband’s death only called forth a singularly 
pathetic letter on behalf of her sons. It may be she shared the 
belief of the humbler Netherlanders, and credited Alva with being 
the instigator of the murder he so ably carried out, and failed to 
realise that the “gracious and débonnaire” Philip equalled Alva in 
patient ferocity. 

Louis of Nassau’s victory at Helliger-Lee, the death of Count 
Aremberg, and the loss of his veteran troops, roused Alva to vin- 
dictive fury. The fate of the two prisoners at Ghent was sealed. 
Directly the news of Louis’ brilliant triumph came to hand, eighteen 
patriotic noblemen were summarily beheaded upon the horse market 
in Brussels by Alva’s orders, “ pour encourager les autres.” In order 
to prevent the unfortunate victims from making speeches on the 
scaffold, the military drums beat their loudest while this ghastly scene 
was being enacted. That trifling preliminary settled, Alva com- 
manded the two illustrious captives to be brought from Ghent fortress 
to Brussels. Hither they came in closed carriages under an enormous 
guard, with the military bands playing ominously mournful strains. 
The next day, June 4, 1568, Alva pronounced sentence of death on 
both nobles, and, having filled in two of the blank cheques drawn on 
his loyal subjects’ life and anticipatorily signed by Philip, decided 
that their execution should be carried out on the following morning. 

The unhappy Countess, as yet in comparatively hopeful ignorance 
of what the morrow was to bring forth, and mindful in her own 
terrible distress of the sorrows of others, had left the convent for a 
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brief space to condole with the newly widowed Countess of Arem- 
berg. While uttering words of consolation that must have been 
wrung from an aching heart, vague whisperings reached her ears that 
she herself would be a widow before the next day’s sun had reached 
its zenith. The rumour, too horrible to be*believed, too freely circu- 
lated to be altogether doubted, banished what pride the Countess 
had left. In an agony of grief and fear she found her way to Alva’s 
presence, and, falling on her knees at his feet, besought him, as only 
such a woman could, to spare the Count’s life. 

‘*‘ Be comforted, madame,” Alva is reported to have said, “your 
husband will most certainly be released on the morrow,” and with this 
fiendish answer, the double meaning of which was soon made ap- 
parent by the swiftly resounding blows of the workmen’s hammers as 
they built up the scaffold in the square where Egmont’s head was 
shortly to fall, the Countess had to retire. Surely, in her case, the 
limit of human agony was reached. 

Although Alva’s answer to the appeal of the half-frantic wife 
is given by Prescott and Motley, itis worthy of remark that both 
historians express a hope that it is not true. Brutal and sanguinary 
as Alva was, it must in justice be noted that, after Egmont’s death, 
he evinced some pity for the widow and children. He kept the 
Countess from starvation, and, urging that she was a most saintly 
woman, pleaded her cause with the King. But what regard soever 
the iron Governor-General entertained for the lady whose husband 
he brought to the scafford, it was as a feather’s weight when balanced 
against his personal animosity to the Count. 

There are few more touching episodes in European history than the 
death of Egmont. That gallant soldier, weakened by months of rigo- 
rous imprisonment, was suddenly aroused from sleep to see, not the 
relieving guard, but the form of his old friend, the Bishop of Ypres, 
bending over him with agitation and distress visible on every line of 
his countenance. In faltering tones he delivered Alva’s message, 
and the Count’s surprise was unbounded. In his usual sanguine 
way he had taken it for granted that, having been brought back to 
Brussels, his release was at hand. At first he could not believe the 
Bishop, but, convinced by the prelate’s earnestness, he gave vent to 
a burst of emotion, coupled with an indignantly expressed regret 
that he was not to be allowed to die sword in hand fighting for his 
king and country. Rising from the couch on which he had taken 
his last earthly slumber, he dressed with care and began his prepara- 
tion for death. Even then Egmont’s characteristic courtesy mani- 
fested itself. He tells the Bishop that, had the choice been allowed 
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him, he could have desired no better confessor. By and by, the 
anguish of being torn from his wife and children overcame him and 
interrupted his devotions, and in response to the Bishop’s entreaty 
to keep his mind fixed on the awful and solemn change that was so 
close at hand, he uttered that most natural exclamation, “ Alas! 
How frail is our nature! When I should be meditating on things 
eternal, I can think only of my dear ones.” 

The consummate courage with which Egmont met his death was 
not due to the absence of softer feelings. 

His devotions finished, he wrote to the King, assuring him of his 
past and present loyalty, and beseeching him to have pity on “his 
poor wife, his children, and his servants.” This letter, which has 
been preserved, is subscribed “ Ready /o die, Lamoral Egmont.” 
He also wrote to his wife, enclosing in the letter a ring given him 
in happier days by Philip. Then, having cut off the collar of his 
doublet, so that the executioner’s sword should meet with no im- 
pediment, and arrayed himself as became a Knight of the Fleece, 
with the insignia of the order round his neck, he passed his remain- 
ing hours in meditation, spiritual conversation, and prayer. 

Count Horn received the news of his impending doom with 
greater indignation than Egmont, but with equal courage. The 
curate of La Chapelle comforted him in his last hours. 

It may here be mentioned that the Clara whom Goethe invests with 
so much interest in his tragedy of “‘ Egmont” is declared by Prescott 
to be a supposititious personage. He is indignant that an imaginary 
mistress should be introduced to the exclusion of the beloved wife 
and mother. In this case the bounds of poetic licence seem to be 
unduly exceeded. 

Immediately after the Count’s execution Alva addressed the King 
on behalf of his widow. He wrote two letters concerning the 
bereaved family on the same day. Perhaps no greater tribute 
could be paid to that hapless lady than the fact of her exciting 
the compassion of such a human infernal machine as Alva. It is 
the only touch of humanity accorded to the Spanish general by the 
great historian of the Netherlands, who sums him up as “a man with 
no virtues but colossal vices.” 

In reply to Alva’s representations, and to the Emperor Maxi- 
milian’s request that provision should be made for the Countess 
and her children, Philip wrote that it was not yet time. No 
prayers or pleadings made him deviate one whit from his cold 
cruelty. The heartbroken woman, in a letter enclosing Egmont’s 
ring—Philip’s own gift—implored him, in terms so humble as to 
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be almost incomprehensible, to provide for her sons, and train 
them for his service, in vain. Eventually, after various gifts of 
money, Alva settled a moderate pension on the lady whose life had 
been passed in regal magnificence, and the ordinary student of 
history learns little more of this cruelly used princess. We catch 
a glimpse of an elder daughter trying to throw herself from a 
window in a frenzy of grief at her father’s death; but the record 
of the ten years the Countess survived her illustrious consort is 
very meagre. With reptilian malignity, Philip restored Egmont’s 
estates to his eldest son (Macaulay’s “Flemish count,” who was 
slain at Ivry) shortly after the Countess had sunk to that rest of 
which even the most Catholic king could not deprive her. But, 
if she was denied the satisfaction of seeing her son enjoy his patri- 
mony, she was also spared the shame of the young count’s treason to 
his country. Philip Egmont, like his father, was loyal and impulsive. 
In both the courtier was before the patriot, and the courage of both 
was consummate. 

In her dying moments the Countess turned once more to that 
faithful friend, William of Orange, now grown prematurely old in the 
cause of freedom. To him she commended her second son, 
Lamoral, who, with his younger brother, was among its most 
juvenile members. William’s interest in the lad was repaid in a 
singularly ungrateful manner. A plot, in which Lamoral Egmont 
was implicated, had been formed to poison the Prince of Orange 
and the Duke of Anjou, brother of the French king, Henry III. 
It was discovered before actual harm was done, and the young 
man’s accomplices were executed. But for the intercession of his 
cousin, Louise de Vaudemont, wife of Henry, young Egmont would 
have shared his companions’ fate. As it was, he escaped with 
outlawry, and the one aim of the dull brother who succeeded him 
was to keep him out of the revenues of his estates. 

“Call no man happy until he is dead.” If the saintly Countess 
suffered much, she was also spared much. As the wife of that bril- 
liant ill-starred hero, whose superfluous loyalty cost him his head, 
her sad personality excites an interest that is almost unequalled in 
history. The glory and political martyrdom of Egmont shine with 
reflected light on his devoted wife, while a subdued but purer 
lustre surrounds Count Horn. In that cruel age, when even 
Egmont, in his zeal for the Catholic religion, shed the blood of 
those countrymen he should have protected, Count Horn, himself 
a devout Catholic, refused to raise the standard of persecution, 
Conscientious, brave, bad-tempered, and outspoken, “ thoroughly 
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commonplace,” to use Mr. Motley’s expression, he was far in advance 
of his age in liberal-mindedness. “It was not right,” he said, “to 
punish a man for his religious opinions.” Great as his wife’s sorrows 
were, they pale before the woes of Egmont’s countess, for Count 
Horn was childless, 
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SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. 


ERE it necessary to choose a motto for any account of the 
life and writings of Coleridge, especially of his “ Ancient 
Mariner” and “ Christabel,” two of his own lines would perhaps be 
most appropriate :— 
Life is but Thought, so think I will 
That Youth and I are house-mates still. 


The life and character of Coleridge agree well with the picture 
of humanity given in Wordsworth’s beautiful ode “ On the Intima- 
tions of Immortality,” &c. He came “trailing clouds of glory,” 
which seem to have obscured from him much that is common 
and alas! necessary in this life, and a spirit world of fine imaginings 
haunted him from early childhood. He muses over the glories of 
some “Imperial Palace” (such as the “Kubla Khan”), both in 
childhood and in later life, and his soul sinks constantly beneath 
the weight of her “earthly freight.” It was to force on himself a 
constant high pressure of intellectual thought, in spite of physical 
weakness, that Coleridge continued the use of opium, and when he 
had to confess to failure the habit had become inveterate. In the 
case of Coleridge the child was truly “father to the man,” the 
possessor of countless beautiful thoughts and fine expressions 
which were never in this life to attain full fruition, and the beauty 
of his early youth is vividly presented by his schoolmate Charles 
Lamb. 

“Come back into memory like as thou wert in the dayspring of 
thy fancies, with hope like a fiery column before thee, the dark pillar 
not yet turned—Samuel Taylor Coleridge—logician, metaphysician, 
bard.” 

In the Life of Wordsworth there is an interesting anecdote of 
Wordsworth’s shaking a gate in his outdoor wanderings, to resume 
his grasp upon things actual, after long communing with abstract 
ideas. This anecdote gives fresh point to his beautiful little poem 
“Nutting.” We understand the boy’s feelings when the “ spirit of 
the wood” avenges herself through his sense of pain for the havoc 
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he has made, but we appreciate yet more the scene beforehand— 
the boy’s relief in the sense of things actual, as he shakes the hazel 
boughs, and thus frees himself from the almost painful spell of the 
still life around him, the silent strain becoming too strong for the 
boy’s nature. 

Now one cannot picture Coleridge shaking a gate to bring 
himself in contact with the actual, because his spirit was most at 
home in dreamland. I say “dreamland,” since Coleridge was by 
no means unfit for earth because he was too angelic. Robert 
Southey was more angelic when he adopted Coleridge’s wife and 
children. He was man enough in the sense of being neither angel 
nor demon, but he was like a wandering spirit which cannot 
adapt itself to its earthly covering, and care little for its earthly 
environment. 

All students of Coleridge have read W. M. Rossetti’s anecdote 
of the old gentleman who met the poet in the Strand, and took him 
for a pickpocket, as he was thrusting out his arms and hands, but 
found that Coleridge, then a schoolboy, imagined himself to be 
Leander in the act of swimming across the Hellespont. The old 
gentleman who so kindly and promptly paid Coleridge for a 
subscription to a library may well have wished that he could 
transport this ecstatic youth to the shores of the Hellespont itself, 
but we have Coleridge’s own evidence that to have found himself 
on those shores wou!d have given him no gratification whatsoever. 

“Dear Sir Walter Scott and myself,” he says in his “ Table 
Talk,” “were exact but harmonious opposites in this: that every 
old ruin, hill, river, or tree called up in his mind a host of historical 
or biographical associations, just as a bright pan of brass when 
beaten is said to attract the swarming bees; whereas, for myself, 
notwithstanding Dr. Johnson, I believe I should walk over the 
plain of Marathon without taking more interest in it than in any 
other plain of similar features. Yet I receive as much pleasure in 
reading the account of the battle in Herodotus as any man can. 
Charles Lamb wrote an essay on a man who lived in past time: I 
thought of adding another to it on one who lived not ém ¢ime at all 
—past, present, or future—but beside or collaterally.” 

Coleridge saw with the eyes of his mind, rather than with his 
physical sight ; and we hear, both from himself and others, that he 
was absolutely without the fear of death throughout his earthly 
existence—another proof that “this pleasing anxious being” was of 
no importance to him. 

Hence the peculiar and unrivalled beauty of Coleridge’s 
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“ Ancient Mariner,” which is so unreal in its subject and treatment, 
yet so marvellously vivid in its grasp and delineation. It is as real 
as though the poet had himself been the “Ancient Mariner.” 
He has so projected his mind into the narrative that it bears more 
impress of truth than the possible story of a more commonplace 
author. The beauty of the versification and the description are 
Coleridge’s own, but perhaps the air of reality, better sustained than 
in his other works, is owing to the appreciation and encourage- 
ment he received throughout its execution from Wordsworth. 
‘“‘Christabel” might have been more than a beautiful fragment had 
it been written under Wordsworth’s roof. 

From the first line our attention is fixed upon the central figure 
of the poem—the stern old man working out his expiation, and 
finding comfort in a passionate desire that his hearer should love 
and pray as he had failed to do. The Ancient Mariner and the 
Wedding Guest remind us of Coleridge and Wordsworth, only in 
this case it is the Guest who is possessed by a marvellous and 
poetic romance, while the Mariner (Wordsworth) will not unloose 
him till he has given forth his tale of wonder in its imperishable 
setting. The stern weather-beaten aspect of the Mariner accords 
well with all we hear of the imposing Roman cast of Wordsworth’s 
features. 

With what a genuine simplicity of genius the old man’s narrative 
begins, so that the reader can picture for himself the tiny rustic 
harbour with its overshadowing hill, its kirk, and its lighthouse top! 
Still there is nothing dramatic so far, and it is no marvel that the 
Wedding Guest should beat his breast as he hears the bridal min- 
strelsy. But this is the last time that the Mariner receives aught but 
the Wedding Guest’s fixed attention—an attention which interrupts 
him only to express horror, then deadly fear, which twice finds 
expression, and finally conveys, by a sad and chastened silence 
which shrinks from revelry, the lasting influence of a great lesson. 

And now every verse in the narrative is full of meaning, not a 
word too much, not a word wanting. 

We watch the fated ship battling its way towards its wind-locked 
prison, till mist and snow come, and the emerald-green icebergs 
float by with silent irresistible power, while the “ fearful sounds” 
spoken of in Coleridge’s prose notes precede a yet more fearful 
silence. 

We hail with the mariners that omen of good, the albatross, and 
we do not in the least want to hunt up particulars concerning the 
bird’s habits, because this marvellous world of the “ Ancient 
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Mariner’s,” so graphically described, is a world in itself, which 
would only jar with ordinary details of everyday experience. The 
Mariner enters into what is for him a long description of the beauti- 
ful bird, shrinking from his sad confession, till the horror of the 
Wedding Guest forces him to an abrupt avowal of the reason for 
his ghastly looks. ‘The shipmates of the Mariner behave worse than 
he does, as one of Coleridge’s critics remarks, since they judge solely 
by omens whether he has done ill or wisely. 
That is a specially beautiful verse which begins, 
‘¢ The fair breeze blew, the white foam flew.” 


The fair vessel bursts so proudly, ploughing her free furrow, into the 
silent sea, whereon she was to lie inert and parched with heat, 
‘** A painted ship upon a painted ocean.” 


The gallant crew have borne unmoved the perils of the frosty 
regions, of the icebergs, and of the mist and snow. They have 
fought bravely where danger could be avoided and the good ship 
steered through peril ; but in the awful prolonged silence, in the 
motionless despair, and in the terrible cry for water, while the salt 
waves of the ocean, whose waters bring madness and death, sparkle 
round them, we read with a keen realisation Coleridge’s pithy 
note, 
*¢ And the albatross begins to be avenged.” 


We realise that the albatross is a sacred bird, and that the 
Mariner dared his fate when he so recklessly destroyed it. We 
know likewise that the distant revelry now jars upon the ear of the 
entranced Wedding Guest, who sees as we do in imagination the 
silent sparkle of a great waste of waters, the pitiless sun, and the 
shrinking boards which blister the feet of the doomed men, and 
then the blank night, with its fearful watch-fires and the brooding 
avenging spirit which hovers over the deck and mingles with the 
dreams of the exhausted sleepers. The men have strength left to 
hang the albatross round the Mariner’s neck, but they have not 
the vigour for any fresh persecution. Even hate of the author of 
their misery is dulled by the awful burning thirst, and it is he who 
rouses them, “at a dear ransom,” when the phantom ship is 
descried. 

There passes before us the horror of the half-delirious crew as 
the phantom ship sails onward without wind or tide, and we have 
that powerful picture of the skeleton bars of the ship standing out 
against the “broad and burning face” of the sun. The ghastly 
scene on board the spectre vessel, and the sight of her “who thicks 
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man’s blood with cold,” give the finishing touch to the agony of the 
famished mariners, and their unhappy comrade sees their released 
souls pass him with the rapidity of his fatal crossbow. 

In the first verse of the fourth part we have Wordsworth’s touch 
of realism, which accords well with the spirit of the poem :— 

And thou art long and lean and brown, 

As is the ribbed sea sand. 
In the next verse Coleridge adds his weird touch of the glittering eye 
to Wordsworth’s vivid description. The Mariner’s mood is still 
bitter and impenitent, and he longs for death; but he cannot 
still his avenging conscience, since the dead men appear to eye 
him with a curse. Then comes what is perhaps the most beautiful 
prose note to the poem, describing the perfect peace of moon and 
stars entering their appointed rest, while the miserable lonely man 
eyes them with an impotent envy. Coleridge’s fine lines about the 
water snakes, and the gentler thoughts they suggest to the lost man 
by their living sentient beauty, read like a fair prophecy, since it 
is only of late years that our humanity has been fully roused towards 
the humblest manifestations of animal life. Here, at any rate, the 
perfect idealism of the poem is linked with man’s growing apprecia- 
tion of the Creator’s humblest creations. Not that we would be too 
literal, only in this wonderful trance we touch for a moment on the 
borderland of a beautiful reality. 

And now at last the Mariner can pray, and the albatross falls off, 
while the “gentle sleep of heaven ” slides into his soul, and “ by the 
grace of the Holy Mother comes the welcome rain.” 

Now we have the very original idea of the distant blast which 
shakes the sails and fills the upper air with life, yet cannot give 
motion to the doomed vessel, and the uprising of the animated 
corpses which work the ship together. The Mariner’s whole soul is 
bent upon the wild desire to escape, and he can therefore bear un- 
moved the grim presence which pulls with him at one rope. Small 
marvel that the Wedding Guest needs reassurance, and is calmed by 
the Mariner’s story of the blessed spirits which passed invisibly from 
the animated bodies to the sound of sweetest music. As the music 
ceases we listen to one of the loveliest little pieces of poetical melody 
throughout the poem :— 


It ceased, yet still the sails made on 
A pleasant noise till noon, 
A noise like of a hidden brook 
In the leafy month of June, 
That to the sleeping woods all night 
Singeth a quiet tune. 
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After the staying of the vessel comes the dialogue between the two 

voices, and the pathetic touch :— 

He loved the bird that loved the man 

Who shot him with his bow, 
the poor bird which had counted on the Mariner’s protecting affec- 
tion. It is a weird touch, characteristic of Coleridge’s wealth of 
fancy, that the ship drives too fast for human life to exist on it, but 
for the deep trance into which the Mariner is cast. The Mariner 
awakes to meet the gaze of the dead men and to feel that he cannot 
pray, but soon that spell is snapped and a “ meadow-gale of spring” 
fitly introduces him to the longed-for home-coming. As we see 
again the little kirk, the mountain, and the lighthouse top, we 
realise what wonderful scenes the Mariner has witnessed since his 
little vessel shot out of the tiny harbour. 

Very simple and dreamlike are the lines which describe the vessel 
drifting over the harbour bar, and yet Coleridge’s ideal poetical haze 
abides with us. This is the country of the “ Ancient Mariner,” as 
simple and as strange as the countries which we revisit in the land 


of dreams. 
Oh ! let me be awake, my God, 


Or let me sleep alway. 


This, the sobbing man’s prayer, is indeed real enough as he gazes 
on the quiet scenery of his home :— 
The harbour bar was clear as glass, 
So smoothly it was strewn ; 
And on the bay the moonlight ray, 
And the shadow of the moon. 


The rock shone bright, the kirk no less, 
That stands above the rock ; 

The moonlight steeped in silentness 
The steady weathercock. 


Ard the bay was white with silent light, 
Till, rising from the same, 
Full many shapes, that shadows were, 
In crimson colours came. 
Here we are again reminded that this home-like scene is yet not 
of our hard actual world, since those crimson shadows are cast by 
that glorious seraph band, and the Mariner is wrapped in a spiritual 
silence until he hears the approach of the Pilot. 
There is a fine touch of our natural clinging to the real in the 
Mariner’s exclamation :— 


Dear Lord in heaven, it was a joy 
The dead men could not blast. 
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The souls of the dead men stand above their bodies, they form 
“a heavenly sight,” and yet the Mariner turns with longing to hear 
the welcome splash of the oars, to feel with certainty that he is 
regaining his own “countree.” Even so in dreams the fear of death 
stands out clearly in the midst of a thousand shadowy and fantastic 
terrors. How short, yet graphic, is the description of the old hermit, 
with his confident prayer when the Pilot and his boy are dazed with 
fear at the collapse of the ship and the appearance of the Mariner ! 
The Mariner thinks only of confession and forgiveness, and then the 
penance of life falls on him.” 

Upon this last scene bursts the loud uproar of the Wedding 
Guests, and the songs of bride and maids, but the little vesper 
bell whose sound struggles through the noise is alone of import 
to the Mariner and his Guest. Now the Mariner has performed 
his penance, and can pray with his fellows in the kirk, but not 
before leaving his appointed message to the Wedding Guest. Like 
the latter, we let in the everyday light but slowly, and live again—the 
sadder for the sorrows of mankind, the wiser and happier for our 
renewed love “for man and bird and beast ” and “ for the dear God 
who loveth us.” 

It is interesting to compare the styles of Coleridge and Tennyson 
in one simple theme which each has delineated after his peculiar 
bent of genius. 

Both in the “ Ancient Mariner” and in “Enoch Arden” is 
described a little sea-coast village, climbing up the cliff above the 
sea. Both accounts are concise, and each graphic in its way, but the 
distinct characteristics of the two poets stand out clearly in this 
miniature form. And this, although the only practical difference 
appears to be that a lighthouse top crowns Coleridge’s fishing 
haven, while the tall-towered mill takes its place in Tennyson’s 
poem. 

Coleridge’s description, clearly as it is given, is of the dreamily 
imaginative type which characterises all his work, and especially the 
“Ancient Mariner.” We are, like the Wedding Guest, bewitched into 
a fairy world, while outside matters become indifferent. The weird 
personality of the bright-eyed Mariner tinges even the simple open- 
ing lines descriptive of the haven :— 

The ship was cheered, the harbour cleared, 
Merrily did we drop 


Below the kirk, below the hill, 
Below the lighthouse top. 


But it is when the wrecked Mariner returns to his home that the 
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peculiar charm of Coleridge’s poetry, its Turneresque veiled beauty 
shows itself, in the lines on the home-coming already quoted. He 
sails thither in the ghastly companionship of the dead men, and the 
sense of a new and mystical atmosphere is borne out by the moon- 
light mystery of the little rock-bound fishing haven. 

While Coleridge’s word-painting would delight such an artist as 
Turner, Tennyson’s haven is also highly poetical, but full of the 
lights and shadows of every-day life. In his first lines the fishing 
village stands out clearly, and we detect the local touches of the 
Lincolnshire poet in the mention of the 

gray down 
With Danish barrows. 


Coleridge’s haven is of no country, but Tennyson’s is known to 
all lovers of rustic coast life. When Enoch returns from the desert 
island to meet his: tragic destiny, a sea haze does indeed veil the 
landscape, but with no uncanny mystery. On the contrary, there is 
no more profoundly realistic bit in the poem than the following 
description :— 

Bright was that afternoon, 
Sunny, but chill, till drawn through either chasm 
Where either haven opened on the deeps 
Roll’d a sea haze, and whelm’d the world in gray ; 
Cut off the length of highway on before, 
And left but narrow breadth to left and right 
Of withered holt or tilth or pasturage. 
On the nigh-naked tree the robin piped 
Disconsolate, and thro’ the dripping haze 
The dead weight of the dead leaf bore it down. 


This contrasts well with the unrelieved sunshine of Enoch’s 
desert island, but both atmospheres are full of the life of Nature, 
depressed or radiant. Coleridge’s and Tennyson’s havens are beauti- 
fully drawn, and the fairer for contrast—the haven which a simplicity 
of genius moulds into an exquisite fragment of the dream world, 
and the haven which a more modern type of such simplicity limns 
with the lights and shadows of the every-day world, its joys and 
Sorrows. 

“Christabel” contains many beautiful fragments, but certain 
faults which are not traced in the “Ancient Mariner.” The sim- 
plest line in the “Mariner” accords with the spirit of the piece, 
while some of the lines in “Christabel” are simple to commonplace, 
and have no apparent connection with the context. The baldness 
of some of Wordsworth’s poems is constantly adverted to, but 
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nothing can be more bald than such disjointed lines as record the 
number of the mastiff’s howls, or chronicle as below :— 

Is the night chilly and dark ? 

The night is chilly, but not dark. 

The poem contains such beautiful lines as those upon a severed 
friendship, which none of the poet’s admirers could afford to miss, 
but “Christabel ” gives an impression that Coleridge was undecided 
as to its course, even while he wrote it, though he tells us such was 
not the case. The great fascination of his writings lies in his true 
devotion to his art. No other ambition lured him from it, only his 
fatal indolence. — 

Crabbe was driven to literature by stress of poverty, Byron by 
tumultuous outside influences, and Shelley in part by his wild revolt 
. against the usages of society. Wordsworth’s great passion was his 
devotion to Nature, whose loveliness he learnt to express in the 
highest poetical form ; but Coleridge’s passion was for Poetry herself, 
and for the perfect expression of abstract thoughts, in poetic form 
or in the purest prose. Is there a page in his “ Table Talk ” that 
does not send the mind wandering into some interesting train of 
thought ? 

Coleridge’s idealistic form of thought shows itself even in his 
descriptions of inanimate Nature ; for example, in his few references 
to flowers. 

Wordsworth’s chief characteristic lies in the sharp line which he 
draws between the real and ideal, and which perhaps accounts for his 
occasional failure in an artistic sense, not being sure of his ground. 
He hovers between the ideal and the real, instead of welding them 
together, or producing the kind of artistic haze which makes the 
whole appear visionary. 

In the case of his Peter Bell and the Primrose we see Words- 
worth’s treatment of the flower. Wordsworth has a great contempt 
for the Peter Bells of this world, but he quite enters into their 
position, which some of the ideal poets could not do. The more 
poetical Peter Bells appreciate the beauty of the flower without pro- 
fessing it to be other than it is, and this is in some measure the 
attitude of Wordsworth. True, he has told us, 

To me the meanest flower that blows can give 

Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears, 
but the very expression “the meanest flower” is realistic, and the 
flower but suggests the themes that lie too deep for tears. 

Crabbe uses the flower as a background for his pictures of human 
life—thus the primrose would probably be associated with the child 
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who gathers it, as the ragged thistle of “ The Village ” is associated 
with the children to whom it “ threatens war.” 

Wordsworth shows the truest appreciation of the flower, as he 
sees it as it is, and would describe it minutely as in “The Lesser 
Celandine,” and yet links it in a manner all his own with the wonders 
of Creation. Tennyson, perhaps through Wordsworth’s influence, 
takes the same line. 

Coleridge is as unique in this as in other poetical subjects. He, 
if any man, casts a halo all his own over his themes, which makes 
one feel as though he were blinded to the bare reality of things, 
while sensitive to their most poetical suggestions. His lines on “A 
Blossom on the First of February” are most beautiful, but our im- 
pressions of the actual flower are as dreamy as though it grew among 
the asphodels in the Elysian Fields, and the lines to ‘“ The Rose” are 
those of an impassioned love-song. Flowers are not often mentioned, 
and are then taken in a general or allegorical sense, as in the “ Lines 


on a Friend :”— 
Such chill dew 


Wan indolence on each young blossom shed. 


Or, again, in “The Hour when we shall meet again : ”— 


Chilled by the night the drooping rose of May 
Mourns the long absence of the lovely day ; 
Young day returning at her promised hour 
Weeps o’er the scrrows of her fav’rite flower. 


Has no flower-painter ever taken as a motto the following 
beautifully poetical lines out of the “ Ode to Sara”? 
But fancy now more gaily sings, 
Or if awhile she droop her wings 
As skylark ’mid the corn, 
On summer fields she grounds her breast ; 
Th’ oblivious poppy o’er her nest 
Nods, till returning morn. 


Or the lines of the succeeding verse :— 


O! mark those smiling tears that swell 

The opened rose ! from heav’n they fell, 
And with the sunbeam blend ; 

Blest visitations from above, 

Such are the tender woes of love, 
Fost’ring the heart they bend ! 


Shelley perhaps most nearly approaches Coleridge in the ideal 
witchery which he casts over the simplest of his subjects. His 
“Faded Violet” is certainly what Ruskin would term a pathetic 
fallacy, and we lose sight of the actual “ sensitive plant” in the flood 
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of beautiful images with which it is associated. The same criticism 
applies in a degree to Keats. It is characteristic of Byron that his 
name is nowhere associated with that of a simple copse flower. 

It is impossible to study with interest the career of Coleridge 
without acknowledging the debt we owe to France for the early 
development of his powers, a debt which applies also to the genius 
of Wordsworth. This is the more curious when we consider that 
France sacrificed the most impassioned of her own revolutionary 
poets, André Chénier, when in the height of his poetical aspirations. 
Thus the highest praises of that Revolution were sung by two 
foreigners, one of whom would probably have shared the fate of 
Chénier had he remained within her borders. It is interesting to 
consider why these poets were unable to find inspiration in their own 
country, where at the close of the eighteenth century, with its bad 
harvests, enforced taxation, press-gangs, and general distress, there 
were surely fit subjects for a patriot’s Muse. 

The poor of England were, however, heavily weighted to poetic 
vision by their intense ignorance and by a dogged endurance which 
is truly Anglo-Saxon. There were no Celtic sparks of wit and 
pathos, no yearnings after political rights, only a dull sense of injury 
which could be appeased by a treat at the “Chequers.” George 
Canning’s “ Knife Grinder,” with his “‘ Drinking at the Chequers,” no 
doubt gives a fair picture of the ordinary rustic of his time. Never- 
theless even at that day the poor of England had their poet in the 
person of George Crabbe, but the young Cambridge undergraduates— 
Wordsworth and Coleridge—probably troubled themselves as little on 
their account as did most young Englishmen of that day. Coleridge 
could always find satisfaction in a world of his own, and young 
Wordsworth’s mental indolence shrank no doubt from describing the 
grievances of his poorer countrymen. 

I think Wordsworth’s lines written “while sailing in a boat at 
evening ” give an interesting insight into his state of mind while at 
Cambridge, especially in the last two lines :— 

Who would not cherish dreams so sweet, 
Though grief and pain may come to-morrow ? 

Wordsworth was at once mentally indolent and conscientious, a 
trying type of character for its possessor, who is constantly drawn two 
ways. He was now enjoying the office of spectator of the affairs of 
life, and he really felt the advantage of a wise passiveness ; but there 
was the necessity and dignity of active work always in the back- 
ground, a something untried which haunted him. Though his life 
was to be a happy one, there was to bea fiery trial of grief and pain 
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in the near future ; the poetic gift was to be stimulated and aroused 
by the tragedy of the French Revolution. 

Coleridge also was no premature genius, and was less practical ; 
being more of a dreamer than Wordsworth, he needed yet more that 
outside stimulus which was supplied by the French Revolution. It 
is curious that the French Revolution produced opposite but equally 
beneficial effects upon the character and genius of each poet. Thus, 
Wordsworth’s character needed expansion. He was too self-con- 
tained, too “ rugged,” as he himself tells us, to give his natural gifts 
free course. The Revolution—with its personal sufferings, its heroic 
abnegations, its strong beliefs, its very mistakes, so tragic in their 
consequences—broke up that hard self-contained character, and forced 
it to give its message to the world. The character of Coleridge 
suffered, on the other hand, from over-expansion. He could dream 
and speculate upon all subjects in heaven and earth, and his sym- 
pathies were so universal that but for the Revolution no one subject 
might have attained prominence in verse. But the great Revolution, 
which expanded the genius of Wordsworth, condensed, and as it 
were crystallised, the floating imaginations of Coleridge, and thereby 
enabled him also to perfect his poetical gift. 

Much the same may be said of the influence which the two poets 
had on one another, which was admirable—Coleridge expanding and 
softening Wordsworth’s rather rigid estimate of things and people, 
while Wordsworth obliged Coleridge to recognise the beauty of the 
genius which he was too indolent to cultivate aright. 

I think Coleridge shows us in his “‘ France” that while his poetic 
idealism welcomed with even more enthusiasm than Wordsworth the 
glories of the Revolution, that very idealism saved him from Words- 
worth’s disappointment in the future. Coleridge’s theories were 
always more or less in the “ clouds” or in the “ blue rejoicing sky,” 
and the poet flies back, as it were, to his native element and to the 
atmosphere of an ideal Liberty. How characteristic of their author 
are the lines: 


O Freedom, with profitless endeavour 
Have I pursued thee many a weary hour, 

But thou nor swell’st the victor’s strain, nor ever 
Didst breathe thy soul in forms of human power. 


Most natural is it that Coleridge should finally console himself “ on 
that cliffs verge,” 
And shook my being through earth, sea, and air, 


Possessing all things with intensest love, 
O Liberty ! my spirit felt thee there. 
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Though it is pleasant to find the poet thus consoling himself 
upon the heights, it is nevertheless the case that we owe this beauti- 
ful poem to his having found a tangible and absorbing interest in the 
political affairs of France. No doubt Coleridge was much further 
from mastering the social and political trends than Wordsworth, who, 
being the more practically interested, suffered most from the over- 
throw of his ideals. Wordsworth’s cautious temperament had been 
slowly drawn into the vortex of the Revolution, and the overthrow of 
all his anticipations must have finally put a stop to the half-indifferent 
attitude of his youth, While Coleridge found speedy consolation in 
his ideal world, Wordsworth worked his way with painful steps to 
that higher faith which was to be his permanent support. Coleridge 
had probably never troubled himself to face the complications of the 
Revolution, just as he never truly faced the complications of a far 
more personal interest, the long-talked-of emigration to the shores of 
the Susquehanna. 

We realise the great intellectual fascination of this indolent and 
abstracted genius when we consider the wonderful influence which 
he had over the great men of his day, how Wordsworth encouraged 
his efforts and bore with his eccentricities, and how firm was the 
friendship of Southey. But our highest testimony to the heart and 
brain of Coleridge lies in the devoted friendship of Charles Lamb, 
who knew him first at school, and whose own waning powers seemed 
crushed by the news of his death. ‘Coleridge is dead,” he repeated, 
as though too overwhelmed to realise that so great a man and so 
true a friend was lost to him; and he was never the same after the 
shock. 

Born at Ottery St. Mary’s in 1773, Coleridge died at Highgate in 
1834. His life was uneventful, save for his brief career as a common 
soldier, from which life a timely discovery of his position and genius 
rescued him. But Coleridge’s chosen world was so clearly one of 
thought, rather than of action, that no life is more devoid of interest 
in mere outside detail, His places of resort are the less interesting, 
since we know that his thoughts wandered ever to imaginary scenes, 
as when he paced the streets of London, but swam in thought amid 
the waters of the Hellespont. 

It was a most characteristic sentiment of his that thought could 
with ease transport him to the days of his youth, but he of all men 
had the present poetic youth, which requires no effort of memory to 
retain its never-failing freshness. The following lines, which he wrote 
on “Constancy to an Ideal Object,” reflect faithfully our poet’s type 
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of mind, so helpless in everyday life, while revelling to the last in a 
world of ideal beauty :~ 


Since all that beat about in Nature’s range 

Or veer or vanish, why shouldst thou remain, 
The only constant in a world of change, 

O yearning Thought, that liv’st but in the brain? 


M, PROWER. 
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HAWTHORNE’S WARWICKSHIRE 
HAUNTS. 


SCENES IN A SYLVAN LANDSCAPE. 







F it were possible for a man to himself decide upon the place of 
his birth, it is, I think, very probable that he would fix, 
especially if he were likely to be of a literary turn of mind and 
contemplative withal, upon some section of the country which had 
previously given birth to men and women of eminence in the varied 
departments of English letters. 

Landor, doubtless, was glad to have been born the countryman 
of Shakespeare, and so Byron would have been, notwithstanding his 
disparaging remarks of the genius from whom he undoubtedly drew 
much of his inspiration ; and I am sure that Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
in spite of a certain ill-concealed dislike of sundry Englishmen and 
things (notably the fat and comely, and somewhat overdressed 
dowager, who, as she paraded the streets and adorned the ballroom, 
had not her counterpart in the land of the Stars and Stripes, where 
all the women were thin and angular), would have dearly loved to 
have been born in that classic little parcel of land from which sprang 
not only that commanding illuminator of mankind, Shakespeare, but 
also the infinitely less, though still great lights, Drayton, Dugdale, 
Landor, and George Eliot. 

In Hawthorne’s dealings with Warwickshire there is always 
apparent a soft and delicate little love of the shire quite worthy of 
the big-heartedness of the man; and no one, carefully reading his 
descriptions of the scenery to be met with in village, hamlet, town, 
and city there, can for a moment doubt that while loving his native 
land with the faithful love of a true and patriotic soul, he yet had a 
generous and tender feeling for his ‘Old Home,” of which he almost 
regarded himself a countryman, and in which, as his writing shows, 
he spent so many delightful hours and days. 

For myself, who was born within ten minutes’ walk of Haw- 
thorne’s “nest of a place,” 10 Lansdowne Circus, leading off the 
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famous Holly Walk at Leamington, I can truly say that I am proud 
to be the countryman of the great men and women of letters whose 
genius has placed Warwickshire upon the highest literary pinnacle in 
the whoie world. 

Not only do I know and can walk in the footsteps of these great 
magicians of the brain and pen who were native-grown, but I can 
follow in the wake of other eminent writers, such as Hawthorne, 
Washington Irving, and Scott, who have been attracted hither by 
the magnetism of the native genius; and to-day I will follow in the 
footsteps of Hawthorne, that gentle and delicate writer, who has 
always charmed me with the same charm as Washington Irving. I 
will go to his haunts, sit where he sat, see what he saw, and try to 
describe the somewhat changed aspect of the scenes since he so 
felicitously described them. 

It is not surprising that Hawthorne, naturally of calm mind, and 
given to the admiration of the quieter scenes of human life, should 
have sought out for himself during his sojourn in England a dwelling- 
place so well suited to the contemplative side of his character as the 
tranquil little town on the banks of the Leam, which draws its title 
from that willow-fringed stream called by Hawthorne “ the laziest 
river in the world,” lazier even than the Concord of America. In 
Leamington, indeed, he found not only that calm and beauty which 
he so much desired, but he found types of scenery and character 
which he was able to make use of, and, in a sense, immortalise in 
his book. 

One of the most charming little walks in this delightful little 
town, poetically called by Hawthorne “The Midland Bethesda,” 
is that which leads to the “ Lovers’ Walk,” at the top of the Cam- 
pion Hills, erstwhile the Newbold Hills, in the extreme east of the 
town—a lovers’ walk now as it was when Hawthorne climbed the 
elevation. 

To a person of contemplative miad, who has an admiration for 
the tranquil side of life, for sweet and healthful breezes and the 
finest of scenic effects ; who loves to go far from the madding crowd 
and yet within earshot of the voices issuing from small human 
throats—for the music of the children in bricked-in street and court 
floats along the air even in this sequestered spot—there is no more 
delightful retreat than the Lovers’ Walk in this part of “Leafy 
Warwickshire.” 

At the east end of the famous Holly Walk, where, in “ Dombey 
and Son,” Mr. Carker first meets Edith Granger, and where the 


great gnarled patriarchal trees all seem touched with the spirit 
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that Hawthorne loved—the spirit of Nature in its most rugged form 
—a winding pathway of buff gravel climbs the hill, skirts a palatial 
modern mansion on the south-east, immured like the wild dove amid 
beechen boughs, and, taking a short cut due east, brings the veritable 
Lovers’ Walk immediately into view. 

It is a short well-grown coppice of beeches and oaks, extending 
in a devious course from south to north. A mossy green bank, 
where, on midsummer nights, lovers lie heedless of coming rheu- 
matism, slopes down to a tangled ditch, the home of the robin 
and the yellowhammer. Huge trees grow out of the pathway and 
serve as a cover to Jack, who can kiss his Jill as many times as he 
pleases in the walk, and a person coming in the opposite direction be 
none the wiser. It has all the seclusive charms of a country lane 
with none of a lane’s vehicular incommodings. No wonder Haw- 
thorne loved it and wrote of it. Though but ten minutes’ distance 
from busy streets, it is a perfect haunt of nature and silence, where 
no sounds are heard but those of bird and beast and the music of 
the industrious bee on her honey-gathering errand. 

Moving northward along the Lovers’ Walk to the end of the 
coppice where the oak trees arch like a church porch, a series of five 
fields leads to the little village of Lillington. The scene from this 
point is exquisitely sylvan. Green-gold fields on either hand, red 
roofs, brown gables, and yellow rich ends in the distance, give it a 
pastoral charm which delighted the heart of Hawthorne when he 
sauntered through the scene, or sat to rest upon each one of the five 
rustic stiles on his way to the village church, the square stone tower 
of which can be seen from the north end of the coppice peeping up 
amid the lofty elms like the grey barbican of an ancient fortress. 

This delightful little parish church, seated upon an elevation 
overlooking the town of Leamington in a westerly direction, was 
always a favourite halting-place for Hawthorne. It is barely two 
miles from “the nest of a place” where he sojourned at Leaming- 
ton, and is connected by ranks of mansions with the town itself, yet 
there is such a sylvan old-world air about the church and graveyard 
as might belong to it only if it were planted far deeper than it is in 
the heart of nature. 

Hawthorne passed many agreeable hours in this restful village 
spot—restful at any hour of the day and picturesque at night, with 
the screams of the peacock crying from the red-tiled roof of the 
Manor Farm a little way east of the church. That peacock is, I 
think, a new feature in the landscape ; for although in “ Our Old 
Home” he dwells at length upon the charms of this Sweet Auburn of 
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Warwickshire, I do not find that Hawthorne anywhere mentions the 
peacock, as he would have done had it been there, so intense a lover 
was he of Nature and her offspring. 

But without its peacock—which adds colour to the day and a 
voice to the night—there were many things to gratify the eye and 
woo the mind of the gentle-hearted American in the village of 
Lillington : its quaint cottages, its old-fashioned flower gardens, its 
chubby-cheeked children, its wide women, its pretty church and 
graveyard and curious tombstones, and its happy-go-lucky peasants, 
who seemed as if next year would do for anything. And these 
charms are there still. Change is not writ large upon the face of the 
village anywhere. 

It is true there are four or five thatched cottages which Hawthorne 
so much admired, and which he wrote about so prettily, that have 
gone the way of all ‘dab-and-wattle” and straw. And the trim box 
hedge in front of them, over which he cast curious glances into the 
interior cf the tenements, is also gone, together with the oyster-shell 
beehives, representing the famous Warwick Castle, which he con- 
sidered were such pleasing works of art and industry. These have 
passed from the scene, and taken with them some of the quaintness 
of a former time ; but much still remains of the Lillington of Haw- 
thorne’s days—notably the church on the hill and the churchyard in 
which he loved to linger. 

The former is as he knew it—a sober grey stone building with a 
square lichen-grown tower at the west end, whose dormer window- 
hole looks over Leamington, and on to the princely turrets of War- 
wick Castle, like a quiet eye surveying a beautiful landscape. There 
is a fine Norman doorway in the south chancel wall, on the west side 
of which is a now blocked opening which, from its size and shape, may 
have been a leper’s squint, and a beautiful three-light window illus- 


trating the text :— 
Hungered and ye gave me meat, 
Thirsty and ye gave me drink, 
A stranger and ye took me in, 
Naked and ye clothed me, 
Sick and ye visited me, 
In prison and ye came to me. 


These quiet things, bringing a chastening influence to bear upon 
the mind, had their proper effect upon Hawthorne. There was, 
indeed, a cloudless calm in his constitution which made it peculiarly 
receptive of aught pertaining to religious emblems, and the interiors 


of the grey village churches of Leafy Warwickshire were always a 
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reverential joy to him. But the graveyard of Lillington Church 
delighted him perhaps more than the inside of the edifice. Certainly 
in the warm golden weather he was frequently there among the quaint 
stones, moralising upon the varied aspect of life and the end that 
comes to all, and doubtless repeating to himself the immemorial 
lines of Gray :— 
The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power, 
And all that beauty, all that wealth e’er gave, 
Await alike the inevitable hour ! 
The paths of glory lead but to the grave. 


One tombstone in particular commanded Hawthorne’s attention 
more than any of the others, fine monuments as some of them are. 
It remains to this day, and is the object of interest and curiosity to 
every visitor to that hallowed spot. No elaborately carved stone is 
this that stands on the ncrth-east corner of the chancel wall; simply 
a plain grey headstone with plain lettering, and ncthing but its quaint 
inscription to give it the dignity of an interest above any other 
monument there. The inscription seems to tell a tale of mundane 
sorrow well calculated to touch the curiosity, if not the heart, of 
many besides Hawthorne :— 


**To the Memory of John Treen, 
Who died February 3rd, 1810, aged 77. 

I Poorly lived and Poorly died, 

Poorly was buried and no one cried.’ 





But alas for the frailties and credulities of human nature! The 
unfortunate wight who enlists sympathy by the plaintive lines upon 
his headstone, would appear in the cold light of fact to be in no wise 
entitled to it. During his lifetime he was known as “Billy the Miser,” 
and presented a pitiable spectacle through the privations he willingly 
underwent. Upon his death it was discovered that he had amassed 
a considerable sum of money, and had no need either to live or die 
poor. The inscription on his headstone, therefore, must be read 
ironically rather than sympathetically. It was doubtless the work of 
some friendly wag who knew the failings of him he commemorated 
in that curious couplet, which everybody reads, and which has found 
a place in many books of epitaphs. 

From this sylvan haunt of repose Hawthorne would, when on 
his homeward way, pass the celebrated “ Round Tree” which stands 
on the roadside a short distance from the church. Coming from a 
land of big trees, this umbrageous oak, considered as a tree, would 
not deeply interest him ; but standing, as the tree is said to stand, 
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upon the centre of England, where it is known to have stood for at 
least five centuries, it became the king of trees to the nature-loving 
American. Of a truth it is a noble tree placed in a scene so sylvan 
as to make it unique, when but a stone’s-throw from the gay Parade 
at Leamington. 

Here Hawthorne lingered, for from here, looking northward, is a 
fine view of Lillington Church rising ‘upon a green mound ; from 
here, too, can be caught through the spreading greenwood a glimpse 
of the lush meads extending from the Lovers’ Walk ; and from this 
famous tree can be heard the screaming of the peacock on the par- 
sonage roof or the red tiles of the Manor Farm—adding a pictu- 
resque touch to a sylvan scene that never wearies, never grows old, 
never loses its charm. 


GEORGE MORLEY. 
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TABLE TALK. 


BEHIND THE SCENES ON THE STAGE. 


T is a proof of the fascination exercised by the stage that almost 
everybody has a certain longing to behold it from within and 
contemplate the behind scenes of a theatre. In vain may those 
who know most repeat that such proceedings are wholly disillusionising 
and disenchanting. After an experience of stage matters that few 
can rival and that none need envy, I have arrived at the conclusion 
that the playgoer who derives the most delight and advantage is he 
who sees only what he is intended to see. For a score of years I 
have abandoned the use of the opera-glass. The spectacle is 
arranged by experts from a certain point of view, and there is no 
advantage to be gained by focussing one portion of the stage till it 
is outside the general picture. All actors are “ made up,” to use a 
well-known technical phrase, and there is loss rather than gain when 
you bring Lear so close to you that you can see the marks of burnt 
cork that stand for wrinkles of thought, temper, or suffering ; or 
resolve the beauty of Cordelia into raddled cheeks and blackened 
eyelashes. The whole secret of stage delight, or at least the 
greatest part of it, consists in yielding to the glamour ; and the man 
who gets too close to the actor is not much wiser than he who steps 
behind the conjuror to see how his tricks are performed. I could 
write on this subject, “ were it but my cue,” words that, as Coleridge 
says—I quote from memory—“ would make the Church stare and 
the conventicle groan.” I spare my readers, however ; urging them 
only to resist a temptation to which they will not often have the 
chance of yielding, and be content with seeing a performance in the 
perspective that has been arranged. 


THE REVERSE OF STAGE PICTURES. 
FTER the preceding diatribe I am about to act in direct 
opposition to my own counsel. It is known that the glamour 

of the stage extends to its professors. It is but a partial injustice to 
the actor that his work does not survive and that after a time he is 
known only by report. Such hardship as is then experienced 
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belongs rather to the reader than the artist. As a rule, the best men 
of every age, through some motive or other, over-praise the actor. It 
is probable that if the great gods of the various periods—Burbage, 
Betterton, Garrick, Kemble, Kean—could exhibit themselves before 
the public of to-day, more reputations would shrink than would expand. 
I have written the lives of nearly every English actor of position now 
deceased, and I am familiar with the reverse of the medal which the 
public seldom sees. It is curious, however, to contemplate now and 
then what people of judgment who are not profound critics say of the 
great stage favourites. The best-known case is perhaps that of Mrs. 
Pritchard. While Charles Dibdin could say, “She was everywhere 
great, everywhere impressive, and everywhere feminine,” and Leigh 
Hunt could record that she seems to have been “a really great 
genius, equally capable of the highest and lowest parts,” Dr. Johnson 
can tell us that she was a “vulgar ideot” who would talk of “her 
gownd” and thought no more of “the play out of which her part 
was taken, than a shoemaker thinks of the skin out of which the 
piece of leather of which he is making a pair of shoes is cut.” While 
statesmen, poets, painters, and fashionables were declaring that 
nothing like the acting of Garrick had ever been seen, and prophesying 
that nothing like it would again be witnessed, Walpole, a good judge, 
could leave on permanent record that he saw nothing wonderful in 
it, affirm that he could not be a gentleman, and say that his Lord 
Townly and Lord Hastings were “ mean.” 


SIDE-LIGHTS ON ACTORS. 


HAVE been led into the preceding reflections by coming upon 

a contemporary utterance concerning Edmund Kean. If ever 

there was an actor whom one is compelled to regard as the greatest 
of tragedians, I had almost said the only great tragedian, it is Kean. 
Byron employed the rhapsodical if enigmatical phrase, that seeing 
him in Richard was like reading Shakespeare by flashes of lightning ; 
and all the greatest men of his day exhausted the language of 
adulation. Even in the case of the most belauded of actors we 
encounter the still small voice of dissent. Miss Berry, in her journal, 
professes herself disappointed with him: “To my mind he is with- 
out grace and without elevation of mind, because he never seems to 
rise with the poet in those sublime passages which abound in 
‘Hamlet,’ and of what is called recitation of verse he understands 
nothing.” Here, indeed, seems to be heresy rank and pestilent. I 
have just come, however, upon corroborative testimony. In the 
“Early Married Life of Maria Josepha Lady Stanley,” edited by her 
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granddaughter, Jane H. Adeane,' Lady Stanley (of Alderley) utters 
opinions even more remarkable, saying that “ Kean’s shocking voice 
and mean appearance are horrible defects.” Now, Lady Stanley is 
not a mere fashionable nonentity. She was a Miss Holroyd, the 
daughter of the first Lord Sheffield, the close friend of Gibbon, of 
Catherine Maria Fanshawe (the author of the famous “ Enigma on the 
letter H”), of Hannah More, and of many other celebrities, and wasa 
woman of genuine capacity. Inthe chorus of eulogy with which 
the best actors of the day will be greeted when they have passed 
away, it is possible that some similarly discordant note may be heard. 


SoOcIETY AT THE OUTSET OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


ROM the married life of Lady Stanley I extract one curious 
picture of life in England at the beginning of this century. 

That men drank heavily in those days is of course known. The 
Prince of Wales, afterwards George IV., with his flatterers and 
followers, would join the ladies in a state of intoxication. The 
leaders of the two great parties, Pitt and Fox, Sheridan together with 
others, the most brilliant of our senators and wits, used to come into 
the House of Commons drunk—a proceeding which, though now dis- 
credited, is not wholly unknown. In the course of some Christmas 
festivities at Alderley Park, Sir John Stanley, afterwards the first Lord 
Stanley of Alderley, while rehearsing for a harlequinade, fell through 
a hole in the stage with his head against a brick wall, getting the 
blackest of black eyes, a broken shin, and a bruised hip. As he was 
entertaining twenty-six guests he came down to dinner, and though 
he “saved himself as much as possible,” z.e. was as temperate as good 
manners allowed, had not unnaturally a most severe headache. “4// 
his guests, however,” says her ladyship, “were as drunk as I ever 
had the pleasure of seeing anybody.” I have italicised the word 
“all,” wondering what it signifies. The guests included Lord and 
Lady Bulkeley, Mr. and Mrs. Atherton, Mr. and Mrs. Glegg, Mrs. 
and Miss Leigh of Twemlow, Mr. Bell, the curate, &c. Now, am 
I to understand that “all” refers only to the masculine portion of the 
company, or were Lady Bulkeley, Mrs. and Miss Leigh of Twemlow, 
and the other ladies all as drunk as her ladyship ever had the 
pleasure of seeing anybody? I hope not, and I believe that -Lady 
Stanley was a little incautious in speech. Were matters otherwise, a 
strange light would be cast upon the proceedings of our grandfathers 
and grandmothers. Taken in its more limited signification, the 


statement is not wholly comforting. 
SYLVANUS URBAN. 
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